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__ INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOLanaLONDON ° 


and GLOBE 
LLNSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets $26,7410,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secré tary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


F URS. sere ae 


C. C6. Gunther § Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS. 


Also to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 














complete ever offered. 


C.6. Gunther's Sons, 


wl tee & HA'TOH, 


_NEW YORK BANKERS, — 


BANKERS, 

I" 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MATOTL. — 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL \L CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


eure — Finch Lane) Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | Orne te Sirvct ; ; ’ 


34 Old Bond Street: 





BRANCH thee & ge ) Tecteabae _ Road; 
1 
OFFICES. { Sho\4 301 Easware Roa 
rE 7 Lowndes Terrace, Laightsbr idge. 


Susscripev Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paiw-up CaPITAL_..---. £600,000 0 06 
Reservep Funp-_-..._- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joux Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman, 


Henry Viovas East, Esq. Samurt Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. Joaauiw De Manca Esq. 
a Liorp, Esq. |WittiamM Simpson, Esq. 
Wa. McArtnur, Esq., \Samns E. Vanwer, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Geonor Youno, Esq. 
Wm. Macwatuntan, Esq. ‘lenry Jonn ATainson, Esq 





Manager: 
ALraep Geonog Kennepy. 





Secretary—C. J. Woxrts. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a‘ such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Uashenge | honored against ap- 
proved previous or si tt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 


Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de« 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 











502-004 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





The Officers and Clerks of the Bork are pledged not to 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Austratia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchango and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 


NORTH CHICAGO 


(LINCOLN PARK) 


7perCt. Bonds. 


Popelehee:, 254: -<44<0nne<ec _. 75,000 
Assessed value in 1874__._ $26,152,227 
Total Bonded debt____ ~~~ 900,000 
Tn view of the limited amount of these 
bonds remaining unsold,the Commissioners 
have authorized to advance the price to 
974 and accrued interest. 

PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO. 

59 Liberty Street, New York. | 


BROWN BROTHERS & Cc 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
u the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BET WEED 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRiITa?W AND 
(RELAND 











CANADIAN Bank 0; Commence. 
ee $6,000,000 Gold 
eens eee $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cable Transfers, 
srant+ Commercial a yy rma 4 connenee cther Banking 
business. Js 

5. fa. GOADEY, | Agents. 





MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of ‘Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 8IOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mai 
and telegraph. Collestions made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokere, 


Sent Fare TO ANY ADDRESS. 





: diselcee the transactions of any of iis customers, 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT’ Secivetres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


TOCKS, -BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ve Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits, 


HENRY O, WILLIAMS FRANK E, WILLIA 
‘ B. Db. SRINNER 
WALTER T. RATCal, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. 


NATH’L W. T. HATOH, 
Member Siovck Exchange. 


W.T. HATCH & & SON, 
RANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORRIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gol.t over the counter,in lote to suit customers at 
the market price for the moment. 


berai Arrangements made with Bank and 


Dauaers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


MATURIN BALLOU, 


6 WALL Srreet, 

(P. 0. Box 1237), AEW YORK, 
NEGOTIATOR OF 
Loans, bearing 10 p. ct. Interest, 
On IOWA and KANSAS 
Improved — arms. 


Dealer in Western Municipal Bonds. 


Commercial Paper Negotiated. 


SAVINGS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 


- SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Corner Astor Pace ano Broatcway. 


FORTY FIFTH SEMI-/ ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 








TUE TRUSTEES ha © 0.deied, that Interest be paid 
to deposit rs asf llow 

O.1 sums of $360 and under, at, the rate «f SIX PER 

CENT per annum, and on sums of over $500, at the rate 
of FIVt PFR CENT per annum, jayable on ond after 


February lit 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before February 10th 
wi)] draw interest from tne Ist of that month. 
5 cents ‘o $5, 000 received on deposit. 


Bank open daily from 10 ra L 3 » 8 P.M. 


sident. 





. MILE 3, Pre 
A. C. Cotttys, Seerctary. 
kL, G. MAtvRIN, Assistant-Sceretary. 























EDUCATION, 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 

This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. ‘The plan of in- 
struction unites every 
can contribute to an education at onee 
rolid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Affrd the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
NAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
Men, at VERY mopeRATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and ave both supplied with an able stotf ot 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 


rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. f HELL- 
WUT, b.D., DCL, Lord Pichop ot Haron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).—Weavo Masten; Rev, A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A,, Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 


3en. Opt 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Peoriscieat ¢ Rev. 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambride. * 
For parti:ulars apply te the Principals 
respectively, ‘The next ¢erny COMMENCES 
Serremper Ist. a 
f i 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access, ) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Prineipal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
college. 
Thirty-third year begins September 
8th, 1875. 
Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute. 


H, F, 


SPEAK IN SEASON | 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


PERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIl,, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies secking an educa- 


tion. KDWARD P, WESTON, 


SELECT BOARDING SCIICOL, 
MOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co.,, N_ £. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for bealth 
and beauty, Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
get Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Musie, Freneh and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. Hf. BOGGS, Prineipal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
For Souertine Eee a lre 


O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N J. 

First Session begins September 1st, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

kor Terms, &e., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

Presilent. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fue 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, 6. this 
well-known institution, 
vevior. Numberlimited. 
A to ‘T. G. SCURIVER, A M, 
ter" Opens on September lth, W875 


Archdiocese of New York. 


Li ih 1 ‘ Ve ‘ 
ST. JOUNS COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM. NEW Yorn, 
The College offers every facility for + 
fiassical and Commercia! Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Wrpnes- 
Bay, Sevtemper Sth, 1875, 
Ferms: Board and ‘Tuition, per year, 
33) 
or further particulars appy to 
POW, OOCKELN, &, J., President, 


Advantages sn-| 
Send for cata-| 
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a EDUCATION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 








CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


| Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y, 


| TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


advantage, whieh| Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEFTEMBER 14th, | 


| 


from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

|; bLOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 

YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 

| West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 

| mau, Spanish, taught and spoken, Twenty teachers, 
New building unsui passed for location, ventilation, in- 

' terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 

Ke. Prospectus seut on application, 

| PROF. CUARLIER, Director, 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absenee of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in Ton 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13tb, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr:. 8. J. LIFE. 








Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mes. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens o4 
September 220d, 1875, 

The best ad vantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Enerisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School, 

Ce Circulars sent on application. 








_ “In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and Europe. 
Magazines.” — he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe. 
FOR 





T H E 8 ALA x v 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it 
(fT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MA'TER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 
Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 


‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Hxpress, Buffalo, N. Y 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Maeazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”— Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the year IS75! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be bh d with ertber “ Harper’: Weekly’ or 
‘Ilarper’s Bazar.” or Appleton's Weekly,’ or “ Tre 
a bon" tor Sav n Dottans per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 














“It Shines for All,” 
| a de 
! 


THE 
‘INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


} 
| The leading Independent Reform Weekly hteal 
| newspaper mn the Union; the special advocate of Nations! 
| Lezal Tender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
avainst Bank Issueson the Gol! Basis Fallacy, and the 
Intevchangesble Currency Bond as against the High Gold 
Laterest Bond. 

The SUN has a cerps of able correspondents, compris- 
yng the most eminent Politica! Economists of the age. 

One page devoted entir»!v to Aenculture. 

Miscellany of the chcicest selectwou, adapted to all 
classes of readers 

The latest General News and Market Reports, 

Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 

Sawple copies and terms to Agents sent free on apr licae 
tiou, Addres 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO. 
{ TInpiaNaPouis, Exp. 


| 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mars Louise Cuanpiir Movtron, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,” but better koown as the 
Britliant Literary Correspondeat, **L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicoras : 

“Sr. Nicnoras seems to me, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once. by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘Litre W OMEN 
was the most popular book since * Uxcte ‘Tom's 
Canin,’ and’already ove «an see that the * Eien1 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the * Littl 
Women’ in worth and wit — first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ | 
like bim so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make bis further Wequaintance. 

* But, after all, the ‘ Erout Cousins’ and the 

Youn Surveyor’ are ovly weleome enests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. NicHoras 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech ad by 
her sileuce.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. Nicuoras, gives a true picture of life ov 
the prairies, and, moreover, toncbes boy-vatnre 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 

uality of showing the real manliness and every- 
ym satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Onur Young Surveyor, with bis 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
powe: woug the boys of America. 

8ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 

Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Frontisrizcr, *‘The Marmorets,” from one of 
Sta Epwin Lanpserr’s paintings ; and **The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hana Biinken—set to 
music by Groroe J. Huss; a Valentine St + 
by Susan Coorspek ; an Article on the M ii- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto rie 
them - besides the usnal charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. Nrcuoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year's subscription and Vor. Oxe, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scatsyek’s Monra- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. | ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxksELiess and PostmMastER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
MINGTON WORKs. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


’ 
The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 4873 
The Hiauest Orper oF ‘ Mepau” AWARDED At 

THE EXPORITION. . 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
ize. 


A FEW GOUD REASONS 

I. -A New Invention LHorot Gary Tesiep and secured 
by latters Patent. — 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitca, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods . 

%.—Runs Liout, Smoorn, Noiseress and Rarip lest 
combination of qualities. , 

4.— Drrasce—Kuns for Years without Repairs, 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 

rior manner. 

‘ ents Most easily Managed b the operator. Length of 
stitch may te altered while runnme, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Eleyant, tovmmng the 
tite without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary C.m 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Aufomatic Drop Fred, whiet 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our ne 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot needle 
onr and prevents injury to thread, ‘ 

%.—ConataveTion most careful and rintanen, Tt i 


tLe celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, I Liuc 
Se SA Yak Odes NO 6M DISON 8QU4 RE | 


N 
<vers’ Urames 





SNOW AND RAIN 


Balls and Parties. 


India Rubber boots and s‘ oes for snow and 
rain ; ladies’ boots and shoes for balls aud par- 
ties ; all etyles and prices, at 
MILLER & Co.'S, 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered witha ~~ exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe fet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
bair being exactly of the same shade and texture as the 
prowing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
‘id. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ndiculous tipts; remedies the ill effects of bad dyer, 
leaves the bair soft and beautiful Black or Brewn. Sold 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Strect, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 








W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and ali Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
tor beauti- 


W. A. Batehelor’s Deatifrice fying and 


. ~eserving tl.e Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the tuc- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATION 
AND COUNTERFEITS! « 


ROWN’S 
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Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated wi 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of ™ 
; ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL | 
PREPARATIONS, 4 
Which will be mailed on application. 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSINC CHEMIST, 





manufactured by the mosi skillful and expertence | mechanes = 


W. E. Gor ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


<==" 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


iain 
— 








ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, Xc., very cuear, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 
CARPETS Carefully packed and sentto any vartof the United States free of 


charge. 





NEW YORE 


« #© Send for Price List, | 


J. A. BENDALL! 
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visi‘ors; the only ones, in fact, were the family of the] “ But, as time elapsed, the violence of my anguish 
Karl of Standon, who bad some estates adjoining ours. | became less, and I was able to think a little of my posi- 


ee 


“ But one ‘hing occurred that at all disturbed the 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1876. 


Black Eyes. 


BY TENNYSON. 





There are three things that till my heart with sighs, 
And steep wy soul in langbter .when I view 
Fair maiden forms moving light melodies), 
Dimples, roselips and eyes of any hue. 
There are three things beneath the blessed skies 
For which I live—black «yes, aud brow ., and blue: 
I hold them all most dear, but oh, black eyes! 
I live and die, avd only die for yon. 
Of late such eyes looked at me—while 1 mused 
At sunset, underneath a shadowy plane, 
In old Bayona, nigh the Southern Sea— 
From au balf open lattice looked at me. 
T saw no more only th se eyes—confused 
And dazzled to tbe heart with glorious pain. 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXAVIL—(Continue7.) 


‘But, Tom, do you not think that the mere narration 
of your troubles to me will ease your mind.” 

“Tt might do so. I cannot tell.” 

“You will be sure of meeting with true sympathy.” 

“Tam aware of that, and therefore, if you will listen, 
I will commence, and when I have done I will ask you 
whether [ have not been ‘ more sinned against than sin 
ning ft?” 

‘Turpin changed his position to one that commanded a 
view of his friend’s countenance. 

Then, after a few moments’ silent reflection, as though 
he were considering which was the best point at which 
to begin, Tom King began in a voice that was unstealy 
with emotion, to relate that which he had never before 
breathed to a human being—the story of his life. 

As he proceeded, the tristful expression of his face 
communicated itself to his friend’s, und Turpin listened 
to one of the most extraordinary narratives that be had 
ever heard. 

It was full of interest. 

In the succeeding chapter it is given in Tom King’s 
own words. . 








CHAPTER LXVIIL. 
OUR FRIENDS ARE FAR FROM SATISFIED WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SMUGGLERS—THE SToRM. 


“You will in a moment understand the reluctance 
which I feel to begin this history, when I tell you that 
it will involve the exposure of my uwn deep, great, and 
everlasting shame. 

“The story shall be told in as few words as possible. 

“ Over many and many an acre of fertile English soil 
stretch the domains of the Marquis of Belgard. Large 
tracts in the counties of York, Durham, Cumberland, and 
Somerset are owned by him. 

“It is not, however, of the present marquis that Tam 
about to speak, but his father and mother. 

‘The latter was a woman who was loved by all who 
saw her. All those qualities which are preeious in the 
female sex were hers in exeess. Gentieness, devotion, 
unselfishness, virtue and beauty are the names ef a few 
of them. 

‘“* Her husband, the marquis, I do not remember save 
in a dreamy way, which is perbaps more owing to talk- 
ing and thinking much about him than actual reecollee- 
tion. 

“However, from my earliest years | can remember 
the msrchioness. She was my mother !” 

The voice of the h ghwayman failed him. 
to go on, but could not. 

‘Lurpin’s astonishment was intense. 

“The marcbioness your mother?” he exclaimed. 
‘Good havens, is it possible? By what strange muta- 
tion of fortune did you become a highwayman? You, 
the son of a nobleman of one of the bighest ranks ?” 

“You may well ask those questions,” said Tom King 
subduing bis emotiou. “It seems impossible, does it 
not? but it is true and in the tale I have to tell you the 
whole will be explained. 

“Twas barely two ycars old whin my father, the 
Marquis of Belgard died. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that I retain an indistinct and confused 
impression ot what he was like. But my mother—my 
dear mother—whom I loved a thousand times more 
than mothers usually are loved, I can recollect always. 
It is not three years sinee she died. Sorrow and shame 
broke her gentle heart.” , 

King again found it necessary to clear his throat. 

‘From my infaucy until I reacked my eighteenth year 
I lived with her a most retired life at a mansion on the 
marquis’s estates in Cumberland. We eaw scarcely any 
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=|ter of the Earl of Standon. 
“You will not have patience to hear me describe ber; | 


monotony of my life, 

“T loved. 

“It seems strange, no doubt, to you, Dick, to hear 
me say that L loved, as a young and ardent spirit de- 
prived of all society can love, earnestly, fondly, truly. 

“The object of this adoration was the eldest dauzh- 
fier name was Charlotte. 


bor have I the mind to do it. 
perfection. Such was Charlotte in my eyes. 
“ The love I had for her was returned. 


union with undissembled pleasure. 


is to say, eighteen—the age when the persoual attrac- 
tions of a woman are at their full. 

“ Wo had many and many times repeated those lines 
of Shakespeare, to the effect that the course of true love 
never did run smooth; and never did so withcut refer- 
ring to our own case, which seemed to prove the falsity 
of the assertion. 

“ But soon a time came for us to feel its truth. 

‘And now I have vo tell you that about my father 
which will brand him with infamy. 

“My mother was not his wife. 

* Do not misunderstand me. She wasno leman. The 
zeremonies of the church united them; but he had ano- 
ther wife alive. 

“She was far, far below him in station, A poor 
girl in fact, with whom when a young man, he bad fal- 
ten desperately in love, and whom he secretly married. 

“A son was born. 

‘““ His eldest son. 

“You are beginning to see now what is coming. 

“However to return. Ina little time my tather 
tired of this first wife. He had scen my mother. She 
was loveiy—she was rich. Ie loved her. 

“Of his marriage with the village girl no one knew a 
syllable. He had kept it a profound secret. 

‘Now he thought he would put aa end to it alto- 
gether. 
“Tt would s‘cm he laid a plot for her distruction, and 





actually lured her into the snare, but she with her child 
‘managed to eseape. 

“She disappeared. 

“ No one heard anything of her; no trace could be 
discovered. 

“Then the marquis married my mother. 

“T am ti.e fruit of that union. 

“ At length, just as I wasaboutto attain my twentieth 
year the news came to us that my father had been mar- 
ried before, and that he bad a son, the issue of that mar- 
jriage, who was the heir to the whele of the estates. 

“This tale at first my mother resolutely disbelieved, 
but it came out in evidence—for, of course the matter 
went to trial—that a woman who had for years lived 
among all the poverty and crime of London, had sworn 
upon her dying bed thatshe was March ‘oness of Belgard. 

“This story was at first not listened to, but she pro- 
duced ; marriage register, the authenticity of which was 
beyond dispute. 

‘In her last moments she swore that the love she had 
for hyr unworthy husband was the sole reason that she 
had not divulged the secret before, and that now she 
felt compelled to do it in justice to her son. 

“Her son was found. 
“He, so far as could be learned, was a most disrepu- 





table character, but that mattered nothing—he was the 
heir. 

**Of course [need not tell you that the verdict was 
pronounced in his favor. 

“The shock broke my mother's heart. 
soon as the intelligence was brought to ber. 

“Thus suddenly—unexpectedly—I became an orphan 
and an outcast! 

“Naturally enough I sped to pour out my troubles 
upon the breast of her I loved, and who had by the most 
solemn vows swore au undying love for me. IL sought 
her ; I found her. <- 

‘Fool! insensate fool I was! But I was young 
then, and believed woman what she seemed. I -ught 
to have known that now she would find her affection fer 
me suddenly cooled down, bu' I did not for a moment 
entertain the thought that she would prove false. 1 
sliould have as soon believe the sun’s rays were cold! 

“It is not needful for me to relate the particulars of 
the interview I had with ter. Let it suffice to say, she 
found she loved me no longer; her friends would never 
consent to hér union with me, she said. 

“ False hollow-bearted woman! true type of ker de 
ceitful sex. Lt was the position L should have given 
her that she loved and longed to haye—not me. 

“Twas foolish enough to upbraid her; I knew no 
better then. 

“ Already was I guilty of the greatest crime of which 
the titled and the rich are cognizant—J was poor ! 


She died as 


whither. All [ sought was oblivion from thought. 





| ‘ Vain search—I found it uot, 


| ‘The place to which I directed my steps was London, 
! 


Yo a lover, his mistress is; der about, having no aim, no object. 
‘ 
It was sane-} possession, as well as valuables in the shape of jowelry. 
tioned, too, by our parents, who looked forward to our | which represented as much more, 


d | “On this Lt lived. 
**She was litle more than one year my janior—that, 


tion. 
| “T hated—hated with a fierce, bitter, burning hatred 
—all mankind ! 

“T ought to mention that the true heir to the estates 
offered to me a sum of money and a small estate, but 
‘my pride would not suffer me to come forward and be 
known. TI fled—disappeared. 


| 
| 
| 


“Day after day in that mighty wilderness, did I wan 


“ By great good luck, I hada considerable sum in my 


“Tt was in a dark, old-fashioned inn in Coldbath 
Fields that I took up my temporary abode. I lighted 
upon the place by accident. 

“ One wintry afternoon, as I was sitting in the dreary 
taproom, there came in two persons. 

“ Having nothing else to oceupy me, I lifted up my 
eyes as they entered, and there was something so pecu- 
liar, or, more properly speaking, remarkable about them, 
that I regarded them with the greatest interest. 

© The one who entered first was in height, shape, fea- 
ture, everything aman could be. He united, without 
incongruity, the grace and beauty of Apollo with the 
strength and frame of Hercules. 

“Jlis costume well befitted him. Tt had a dash about 
it that harmonized well with bis bearing, 

‘His companion was very different. 

“The style too, in which they were dressed was simi- 
lar, but there all likeness ceased between them. 

“This second man was rather short and very slightly 
mate, 

‘Both sat down. 

“The first comer drew a chair up to the fire, and 
threw himself into it with a grace both rare and admi- 
rable. 

“The other, in a quict way, sat down upon the 
screen. 

“The landlou:l scemed to know both well. 
chatted and laughed together for ssme moments. 

“Suddenly, however, [ heard the rapid trampling of 
horses’ fect in the street, 

“The next moment at least a dozen men rused into 
the recom. 

‘ ‘Hurrah ! they shouted, 
them, my men!’ 

““A most deadly struggle now ensued. 

“The new comers, I saw were police officers. 

“ But it was not possible for such an unequal contest 
jo continue long. ; 

“The first comer had drawn a sword, which he used 
with terrible effect. 

‘But knowing victory was out of the question, he 
turned to fly, and called to his comrade to follow bis ex- 
ample. 

“Then was performed the most daring feat I ever 
saw or heard of. 

This man, hemmed in, surrounded as he was by foes, 
took one terrific leap, and, tomy unutt: rable amazement, 
went clear through the window into the street. 

“There was a struggle outside for a scesnd, and then 
all was still. 

© But his companion was not so fortunate. 

“He was caught and securely handeulfed, aud then, 
led off. 

‘Those two men were Claude Duval and Sixteen 


stringed Jack ! 


They 


“Here they are! Oa 


(To be continued.) 





Tue new Cortst Cuurcit In Westminster, London, 
is e pecially interesting on account of the tower built by sub- 
scription as a memorial to Abrabam Lincoln, The bnilding 
is already covered in; and the Lincol, ‘Tower, the tower and 
spire over the central octagon, and that above the lecture hall, 
are almost finished. The vane bas been bung in the Lincoln 
Tower; and tbe seaff. ding is taken down, showing it to be the 
highest tower in London, except tho-e uf the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westmin ter Abbey. Up ton few feet below its tur- 
tets it is built of Kentish rag-stouc; above this the whole is of 
Portlind sione. The spire is octazoual, and has bauds of red 
Dumfries stoue carried round it at three different levels, between 
which stars are earved ov the Portland stoue, the whole being 
meant to symbolize the stars and stripes of the American Union, 
A belt of similar stars is cat on the upper part of the tower. 
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“Completely crushed at thus beholding my ‘dearest 
hopes foredone, I fled, fled I knew not, cared not,|$100,/0% 
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The O14 Farm touse, 


The easy chair, all patched with cara, 
Is placed by the old hearthstone; 
With witching grace, in the old fireplace, 
The evergreens are strewn, 
And pictures hang on the whitened wall, 
And the old clock ticks in the cottage hall, 


More lovely still, on the window sill, 
The dew-eyed flowers rest, 


While ‘mid the leaves on the moss-grown 
eaves, 


The marten builds her nest, 
And all day long the Summer breeze 
Is whispering love to the bended trees, 


Over the door, all covered o’er, 
With a sack of dark green baize, 
Lays a musket old, whose worth is told 
In the events of other days, 
And the powder flask and the hunter’s horn 
Have hung beside it for many morn. 


For years have fled with a noiseless tread, 
Like fairy dreams away, 
And in their flight, all shorn of its might, 
A father, old and gray, 
As the » 4 winds play with his snow-white 


And the old man sleeps in his easy chair, 
Inside the door, on the sanded-fioor, 
Light, airy footsteps glide, 
And a maiden fair, with flaxen hair, 
Kneels by the old man’s side— 
An old oak wrecked by the angry storm, * 
While the ivy clings to its trembling form. 


Gola Under the Sea, 


ANY remember the thrill of hor- 
ror that passed through the 
community occasioned by the 
2 burning of the  steamship- 

& Golden Gate, in July, 1862. 

The steamer took fire off the west 
eoast of Mexico, and her commander, 
Capt. Hudson, ran her ashore on the 
beach about eighteen miles north of 
the port of Manzanillo. 

The Golden Gate was a total loss, 
and 228 human beings perished, either 
by the flames orby downing. A few, 
Capt. Hudson among the number,were 
saved. 

Although the Golden Gate was 
burned to the water’s edge, no vestige 
remaining to mark her grave saving 
such of the iron work as had resisted 
the flames, the old hulk, by virtue of 
concomitants, was wortha large for 
tune. For with the Golden Gate $1,- 
600,000 in gold coin and bullion went 
down. This treasure was encased in 
boxes of various sizes, the value of 
their contents ranging from $4,000 to 
$37,000. 

Of course this treasure was not suf- 
fered to remain underthe waves. Mea- 
sures were at once instituted for the 
recovery. 

In 1863 William Ireland of San Fran- 
cisco organized an expedition, which 
proceeded to the wreck,in order to 
recover the treasure onasalvage of 
one-third, 

The services of Sidney Cook, the 
well-known Eastern diver, were pro- 
cured, and neither pains nor expense 
was spared to recover the vast wealth 
beneath the waves. But the task 
proved a difficult one. The coast is 
dangerous, and evenin calm weather 
@ tremendous surf rages along the 
beach. In rough weather no boat 
can live among the breakers, the roar- 
ing of which may be heard for miles, 
This continual fierce action of the 
waves speedily drifted ridges of sand 
over the treasure to adepth of from 
eight to twelve feet. 

For fifty days the expedition re- 
mained at the spot, thediver groping 
in the sand every day for seven hours, 
The result of his labor was the re- 
covery of $775,000, one-third of which 
was claimed and obtained as salvage 
by Ireland. 

In 1864 Cook accompanied another 
expedition under the management of 
T.J.L. Smiley. Theunderwriters ob- 
jected to this proceeding, and institut- 
ed suit against Smiley. The lit iga- 
tion was finally settled by a compro- 
mise, Smiley paying the underwriters 
$40,000, and receiving a bill of sale for 
the wreck in toto, Smiley made a fine 
haul, recovering $300,000, 

The diver returning tohis home in 
the State of Maine after this expedi- 
tion terminated proceedings, and 
about $500,000 in gold coin and bul- 
lion still remained buried in the sand 
atthe bottom of the sea. 

But let Mr. Cook tellhis story. 

When the steamer went to pieces 
the stern broke off bodily and drifted 
to the northward. the tite setting that 








way about three miles an hour, The 
stern of the steamer rolled over in the 
surf until it went to pieces, 

The few passengers who reached the 
shore alive, including Capt. Hudson, 
were satisfied that the treasure was in 
the stern piece that broke off,and that 
the boxes had been scattered along in 
the surf foradistance of five miles, 
and all had sunk inthe sand beyond 
recovery. ‘The fact, however, as after- 
ward proved, was that when the stern 
broke off the break wasinandthrough 
the treasure room; consequently the 
treasure dropped where her bones lay, 
allina small space, about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the shore in 
ordinary weather, and three hundred 
feet in rough weather. The heavy 
seas rolling high on the beach, in 
their return would carry the sand off 
shore and deposit it over the money. 
In calmer weather the waves would 
carry the sand back to the beach again ; 
and thus through alternate changes 
the treasure had worked itself deep 
into the sand inthe years it had lain 
there. 

The sand inthe water is extremely 
hard and solid, consequently with the 
treasure lying from four to twelve feet 
deep in the sand, many obstacles were 
to be overcome in order to secure the 
prize. Then, again, the divers had to 
work right in the surf, which was al- 
ways quite heavy from the southwest 
swell, and at times would completely 
envelop the engine frame and paddle 
wheels, which stood erect in the sand 
about forty feet high. There are only 
three months in the years when a ves- 
sel can lie at anchor off the coast with 
any safety—January, February, and 
March, 


The first expedition I accompanied 
was under the command of William 
Ireland of San Francisco, a veteran in 
the wrecking business. We left San 
Francisco in a schooner of 150 tons, 
with allthe appliances that could be 
thought of toexperiment in digging 
sand under water. We had a working 
crew of twelve men, with two divers 
—one, Duncan Johnson, a muscular 
man weighing 200 pounds, and myself, 
weighing 150 pounds. 

We reached the harbor of Manzanil- 
lo, in due time, procured a permit 
from the commandant of the port to 
wreck on the coast,and next day sailed 
for the scene of ruin or fortune, as 
many had their all invested in the ex- 
pedition. 

Arriving off the wreck we dropped 
anchor in twenty fathoms of water, a 
mile off shore, and commenced to 
build a lighter, which was finished 
and launched from the vessel in a few 
days. 

About this time a sloop came down 
the coast from Mazatlan, with seven- 
teen native pearl divers, all stalwart 
fellows, who afterward gave us much 
trouble, 

Johnson made the first dive. He was 
down about half an hour. He went 
down outside of the surf, and crawled 
into shore on his hands and knees, 
carrying only the ordinary weight 
that divers use. He, however, did not 
accomplish anything, and was drawn 
up somewhat scared, having been 
roughly h-ndled by the surf. I then 
dressed myself and went down, carry- 
ing more lead, and by not displacing 
so much water as Johnson, I fared 
better under the waves. 

By moving around flat on my abdo- 
mento avoid being knocked around 
by rollers, I only had the undertow to 
contend with. I examined everything 
with ,which my hands came in con- 
tact. 

Shortly after reaching the broken 
end of the keel—-which was confined 
in the sand under the engine bed- 
plate—I was violently forced along 
the bottom by the undertow. After 
being dashed in shore by a huge 
breaker, I camein contact with two 
square ends of wood sticking out of 
the sand about six inches; but before 
ITeould make an examination of them 
I was dashed away. When I again 
found them, I clasped both arms 
around them, while the surf and un- 
dertow would swing me aroundina 
cirele. I did not know what I had 
hold of, whether the ends of timbers 
or boxes of gold, until the undertow 
running under my arms cut the sand 
away around the boxes so that thev 
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tilted over. 1 then realized what 1 
held clasped in my arms. I shouted 
and cheered to myself, asI knew all 
would do when the boxes would reach 
the lighter. . 

Now, I did not know what to do 
with them; I could not handle them 
both, and was afraid to leave one lest 
the Mexican divers might find it, or it 
might become buried before I could 
return for it. I finally took onein my 
arms, and gave a quick, strong pull on 
my life-line, which is the signal of dis- 
tress, and is never given except when 
the diver wants.to be drawn up in 
haste. I lay about three hundred feet 
from the lighter. The bottom was 
winrowed in small waves of sand, run- 
ning parallel with the shore. Over 
these drifts I was dragged as fast as 
four men could haul me with an inch 
rope around my waist. 

On being hauled up under the end 
of the lighter,my buck came out of the 
water first, my feet being loaded with 
leaded boots, and the box of gold in 
my arms. I could faintly hear excited 
words—that I was dead. In the ex- 
citement the men ceased pumping air 
to me. The skiff came around where 
I was suspended, and I could dis- 
tinctly hear the men sayI was dead. 
One of them reached under my head 
to unscrew my face glass,and discov- 
ered the boxin my arms. Then, all 
was changed from sadness to joy. And 
three cheers went up for the diver. 

After being relieved of my burden, I 
waved my hand to be lowered to the 
bottom again, and soon found the 
other box. I gavethe same signal on the 
life-line, but received kind treatment 
compared with my first trip tothe 
lighter. I never want another such 
rideas I had over these sand ridges 
with a box of gold weighing one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds in my 
arms, lying on my side and dragged at 
the end of arope. I thought every 
bone in my body would be broken. 

We recovered one or two boxes next 
day, the total value amounting to 
$100,000, 

No more treasure would ever have 
been recovered, as there were some 
broken planks under these boxes, 
which prevented them from sinking 
in the sand withthe rest, had it not 
been for an invention of our carpenter. 

Feeling confident that the rest of 
the treasure was there in the sand, 
near the place, all hands set their wits 
at work todevise some means to re- 
cover it, 

After lying idle a week or more, I 
was talking one evening with the car- 
penter, whenhe asked me howastream 
of water would affect the sand. I saw 
at once that it was just what was need- 
ed, andtold himso, Then he make a 
wooden force pump, and a hose of 
canvas with a nozzle was made by roll- 
ing up a piece of sheathing metal. We 
also built another lighterto work the 
foree pump on. We hadasmall don- 
key engine, which was prepared and 
put on the lighter and towed to shore 
to be tried. As a force pump it was a 
failure. However, IthoughtI would 
try itin the sand before condemning 
it. 

I dressed and went to the bottom 
under the boat, with the understand- 
ing that if it would drill a hole in the 
sand to take it into the surf and try it. 
Ifidid not like it they were to haul 
the hose up and condemnit. Thus on 
my decision hung the fate of $1,500,000 


gold, worth $3,000,000 at the time in 
greenbacks. ; 

Ifound on foreing the nozzle into 
the sand that it confined the water in 
the hose, and gave it foree to cut into 
the sand; and with that rude pump 
we recovered over $600,000, making 
$775 000 in all, 

A little while after, a gale came on 
in the night which piled our lighter in 
ruins high on the beach, and sunk the 
engine in the sea, which so crippled 
us that we had to leave for San Fran- 
cisco, 

As the working season was far spent, 


we could not return until another win-- 


ter. In the meantime I made as per- 
fect preparations as possible, and, 


when theseason arrived, I was early 
on the ground with two vessels, one a 
small schooner having a twenty-horse 
power boilerin her hold. and a steam 








pump throwing 700 gallons of water 
per minute. 

AsThad control of the expedition, 
with everything needful,I procured 500 
feet of six-inch rubber hose and about 
the same of 21-2-inch hose. I hada 
variety of nozzles made, some for bor- 
ing inthe sand and some for workiag 
ahead when down inthe sand. Ialso 
fitted up a twelve-section Grove’s bat- 
tery for blasting purposes. 

Iwill here state that I went with 
new parties the second time, not lik- 
ing the management of the first par- 
ties in settling the salvage; conse- 
quently there were two expeditions 
the second trip. The old parties ar- 
rived at the wreck soon after I did 
with a large and well fitted expedition, 
with four old and experienced divers 
in common kinds of diving. They, 
however, met with trouble they little 
expected. 

It was such perilous work that I had 
to take my life in my hand and risk it 
with a perfect recklessness ; and Isup- 
pose the opposition that existed be- 
tween those two expeditions was as 
bitter as it could be. 

The old parties were sorely vexed 
because I had left them, so we expect- 
ednohelpfrom them incase of accident 
or trouble of any kind. Both partie 
were armed with cannon, rifles, and 
revolvers. Every man went to his 
work each morning armed. 

The mode of operating was this: 

With over 240 pounds suspended 
from my shoulders, I made two dives- 
per day for sixty days, averaging from 
one to four hours each. Upon discov- 
ering a box of gold, I never left it until 
it was secured. Ialso fastened a small 
kedge-anchor to the water hose, about 
forty feet from the nozzle. thus leav- 
ing only forty feet for me to handle, 
I usually made the first dive in the 
morning, Johnson attending to the 
life-line for signals, which consisted of 
a certain number of short puils for 
different purposes, as might be agreed 
upon. 

After being rolled overboard and 
slowly lowered to the bottom, I would 
ascertain my locality by looking up 
to see how the bottom of the boat lay 
(a person under water can only see 
what isin the water, and nothing out 
of it), and then stagger toward the 
shore over the ridges of land. When 
hearing the breakers a roller would 
start me on the run forafew steps, 
and then I would be stopped short, 
and would perhaps fall down, which 
was & warning to creep the rest of the 
distance. On finding thenozzle of the 
water hose I would tie it to me so that 
it could not be jerked out of arm’s 
reach, otherwise I might be left buried 
inthe sand; asit was once I became 
fastened in the sand about seven feet 
deep, and gave myself up as lost, it 
happened in this way: 

On reaching the locality of the trea- 
sure I would sit down, holding the 
nozzle, pointing down, between my 
leys,and signal for the steam pump to 
start the water. As soon as a hole was 
eut under me I would enter it feet 
foremost. ‘The water would drilla 
hole about the size of a barrel. 

At this time I descended to a plate 
of boiler iron, and in turning the 
stream of water in front of me to work 
my way oif the boiler plate, I became 
fastened by the sand closing around 
me from behind, which it did almost 
instantly. My arms were buried as 
fauras the wrists, my hands being the 
only part of me not buried, as solid as 
if ina mold and metal run around me. 
The nozzle had jumped out of my 
hands and was swinging at the end of 
the rope which was tied to me. The 
undertow carried it back over my 
head,the stream of water passing over 
my head and pointing in shore. I 
was in an easy position, but being 
packed so solid I could not make an 
effort to clear myself or make a signal 
or receive one, expecting ever moment 
that the escape of air would be stop- 
ped, thus bursting the air-hose, which 
would be the endof all. . 

TI remained in that position over two 
hours (it seemed ages),as I learned 
on coming up, for when at work un- 
der water a person has no idea of time 
whatever, and perhaps I would be 
there now had nota huge roller come 
erashing in, straightening the water 
hose, kedge anchor. and all in ‘shore 
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before me, and pointing the stream of 
water directly against me,thus wash- 
ing me out. 

After that Itook the two anda half- 
inch water hose andtied itto my back, 
the nozzle discharging near the calf of 
the leg. LIalways called that my pet- 
and never again went withoutit. It, 
kept the water coming up behind me 
in such a manner that thesand could 
not settle, thus giving me the large 
stream to work with. 

In making examinations with 
the feet, if anything was found con- 
tuing square corners, a large steel 
hook, which I carried tiedto my dress, 
was forced down beside it. If it should 
prove to bea box of gold, I would 
come to the surface of the sand and 
signal for aset of long steel spring 
hooks, which I had invented for the 
purpose, to be sentto me. Then the 
surf boat would be sent in as near me 


as possible, and the hooks would be 
thrown toward me untill felt them 
strike my helmet. Then I would de- 
scend again, with the hooks in one 
hand and the other manipulating the 
hose to cut my way down to the box. 
After finding it and springing the 
hooks down on it,I would signal to 
the surf boat to pull on the hook line. 
Then by drawing up the nozzle gradu- 
ally, letting the sand settle under the 
box as fast asthe boat lifted, it was 
brought to within two or three feet of 
the surface of the sand without great 
trouble. 

But just there would comethe tug of 
war. The boat could not lift it out of 
the hole because it lay too far off. I 
would be about knee deep in the sand 
just where the breakers would break 
over me. One would hurl me down 
head to shore, and perhaps jerk the 
water hose out of my hands. Then 
the sand would close around my legs 
instantly more firmly than a vise. 

At last, after from one or two nours’ 
work of that kind, the box would be 
landed, and asignal sent to stop the 
steam pump. After making an ex- 
amination tosee that all was right, I 
would signal for the surf boat to haul 
up, and the box would disappear 
in the direction of the boat, with a 
God-speed and hearty good-by from 
me. 

Sometimes Mexican divers would 
come downand hold on tomy dress, 
twoor three ata time, and try to take 
the bars from me. I would simply 
hold on until they would have to 
leave to getair. But when one let go 
another was there to take his piace. I 
finally became enraged and punched 
one of them with the nozzle, making 
a round, circular wound on his ribs. 
He gave mea violent kick as he left 
me, and I was soon hauled up. 

After this all work had to stop, as 
the Mexicans threatened to stab any 
diver who went under water belong- 
ing to our expedition. We remained 
idle afew days, but getting unhappy 
over such a state of affairs, I proposed 
working by night. Johnson would 
not consent. I, however, persuaded a 
portion of the crew tovolunteer a trial 
of one night; so we went to work thus 
in the dark, confident of success, and 
recovered two boxes the first dive. I 
came up somewhat exhausted and 
went on board the small vessel, took a 
lunch, and rested a couple of hours, 
Then I made another dive and re- 
covered one more box, which proved 
night work a great success, and ever 
afterward anything was possible to 
the crew that I would undertake. 

We worked eight or ten nights, or 
until the Mexicans lefi, and then re- 
sumed work by day. 

One night when I came upthe men 
told me ahuge devil fish had come 
along and was settling down upon me. 
when an oar was thrown, striking him 
on the back, causing him to leave, I 
felt thankful to that oar, for nothing 
could have saved me from being sliced 
up had he once got his arms around 
me. 

I recovered Capt. Hudson’s dumb 
bells, and afterward presented them 
to him, and also some mutilated Ore- 
gon State bonds, some photographs, 
and an elegant ivory card case, which 
I have now in my possession. 

I often came out of the sand with 
the feet of my dress all worn out by 
pawing and digginginthe coals and 
sand with my toes. My feet became 





so sore ana badly cut as to almost 
cripple me. My nails became worn 
so thin by the sand as to bleed from 
being touched, and my hands and feet 
were constantly swollen to twice their 
natural size. 

The sand penetrated through my 
clothes from the holes in the feet. 
Both knees were chafed raw. My 
shoulders, from which so much weight 
was suspended, were always as raw as 
apiece of beef, and bled freely when I 
emerged from the water, I used to 
rub them with balsam. I occasionally 
met other divers in the sand, and once 
washed one of them out. The poor fel- 
low was almost gone when they hauled 
him up. 

Doubtless there are many places 
where money can be recovered by the 
use of waterif it was more generally 
understood. 





NECK VERSUS FEET AND WRISTS, 

Everyone must remark that a favor- 
ite article of winter clothing for chil- 
dren isa comforter swathed round the 
neck, Thisisa great error; the feet 
and the wrists are the proper mem 
bers to keep warm; the face and 
throat will hardeninto healthy indif- 
ference to cold; but that muffler, ex- 
changed for an extra pair of thick 
socks and knitted gloves, would pre- 
serve a boy or girl really warm and 
well. Bronchitis and sorethroat have 
declined fifty per cent. since the ab- 
surd use of high collars and twice- 
round neckerchiefs went out of fash- 
ion; and if the poor would take better 
eare of their children’s feet half the 
infantile mortality would disappear. 
It only costs a trie to put a piece 
of thick felt or cork into the bottom of 
a boot or shoe, and the difference is 
often considerable between that anda 
doetor’s bill,with, perhaps, the under- 
taker’s beside. 





MODERN GREECE, 


T half expected to find here a half 
asleep people, lazily following old- 
fashioned ways of proceeding; but, on 
the contrary,a more wideawake gov- 
ernment cannot be found. It is you 
know, w constitutional monarchy that 
rules free Greece, It is like England 
in having a king, but in everything 
but the name he is much more like 
our president, since in many ways his 
power is circumscribed, 

Athens has some 45,000 or 50,000 
people. But within three or four 
miles are many little villages, thus 
making everything here more stirring, 
as the country towns do their ‘‘shop- 
ping” here. 

Indeed, I find it hard to realize that 
Iam not in a real live Yankee city. 
Here the king, queen, ministers, and 
officers dress like americans, and 
thus, the fashionable example being 
set, fully two-thirds, if not more dress 
exactly as we do. We are in the midst 
ofa wide awake. intelligent, go-ahead 
people, and it is hard to belieev that 
they are “heathenish’’ in religious 
views, The factisthey stand where 
German infidelity does—on material- 
istic grounds—eareless of the whole 
subject of religion, saying it is no 
concern of theirs. 





John B. Goughhas delivered seven 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five 
apeeches on temperance and other 
topics. In view of Mr. Gough’s mon- 
oply of the entire business the wives 
of the entire country ought to give 
up even their caudle lectures. 





Mr. MeEnzirs, who has just pub- 
lished a valuable work on forest trees 
in England, says that lightning never 
strikes dead trees, but always selects 
the strongest, and those full of sap. 
It is well worth knowing that the 
ivy often acts as a lightning con- 
ductor. 





The widow of the Rev. William Li- 
vesyis preaching in the Methodist pul- 
pitin Braintree, Mass., made vacant 
by the death of her husband. 





Gov. Conner, of Maine, recommends 
that juries be authorized to pass sen- 
tence upon criminals in capital cases, 
which, he says, has been successful in 


Califypnia, 





GREAT GUNS OF ANCIENT TIMES, 


Speaking of the great guns recently 
eastin Germany and England, a corres- 
pondent says:—The monster cannons 
now in existence are simply exam- 
ples of the manner in which history 
repeats itself. Four centuries ago, in 
1478, the Turks erected a battery of 
guns against Scutari, the largest of 
which was capable of throwinga stone 
shot thirty-two inches in diameter, 
and weighing 1,640 pounds, whereas 
the projectile of the English °)-ton 
gun weighs only 1,250 pounds. It is 
evident, moreover, that these enor- 
mous guns were of practical {service, 
fort is recorded that 2,584 round si 
were fired from them in thirty days. 

Atthe castle of Asia, on the Darda- 
nelles, there still exists a battery of 
bronze cannon, some of which have a 
bore of twenty-eight inches in diame- 
ter. When the British Admiral, Sir 
John Duckworth, forced the passage 
of the Straits in March, 1807, one of 
his ships was struck by a huge stone 
bullet thrown from one of these guns, 
and it is said that the missile made 
so large a hole in the side of the ves- 
sel thatthe captain, when he looked 
over the side tosee the extent of the 
injury, was surprised to see two of his 
sailors thrust their heads through the 
aperture at the same instant. 

The Royai George, whose name is 
familiar to all readers of Cowper's 
poetry, was one of the ships injured in 
this encounter, The great gun of 
Beejapore, with a calibre of twenty- 
eight inches, is another instance of 
what gun founders could accomplish 
more than three centuries ago, This 
weapon was last discharged, it is said, 
during the eighteenth century, on the 
occasion of a visit from the Rajah of 
Sattara. The shot weighed morethan 
1,000 pounds. The Izar Pooshkar, or 
great gun of Moscow, has a bore fifty- 
five inchesin diameter, but has neerv 
been fired with shotted charges, and 
we think that but few persons would 
be anxious to make the experiment, 

“Sir,” said a well-dressed man who 
jumped on the platform of a New 
York street car the other night, ad- 
dressing the conductor, ‘‘you can see, 
can you not, that I’m a gentleman? 
I’m no beggar, it is apparent,” and 
he pointed to his silk hat and lavent 
der kid gloves. ‘Io be brief I live in 
Buffalo, and have been robbed. I 
want to raise enough money for a 
night’s lodging. Will you give me 
some?” The man’s manner was ir- 
resistible, and he touched his haj 
and jumped off the platform with the 
conductor’s ten cents in his pocket. 
Adetective saw the man repeat this 
operation onevery succeeding car for 
an hour or more, and then escourted 
him to the station-house, where he 
was recognized as a noted confidence 
operator, named James Miles, of New 








York. When searched, $45 in small 
currency was found in his posses- 
sion, 

+ —________] 


Tne Melbourne Argus relates a glar- 
ing instance of the recklessness with 
which powder is shipped from Lon- 
don. A captain stated, upon arriving 
with his vessel at Melbourne, that he 
hadin vain anpliee to the charterers 
in London for a safe powder magazine. 
He shipped 400 barrels and 24 cans of 
powder, which were stowed away with 
other goods. They had heavy weather 
so that the cargo broke loose. Upon 
unloading the vessel it was discovered 
that8 barrels and 3 cans had been 
smashed, and that the ship and 
erew had had a most miraculous 3. 
cape. 


—_————— 


An old man in Baltimore who has 
been a great favorite with children, 
gave three little girls some small cakes 
which he carried in his pocket. After 
eating the cakes the girls were taken 
very ill, and one of them died before a 
physician arrived. The lives of the 
others were saved by the prompt use 
of emetics. On going to the old man’s 
room he was found dead in his bed. 
An examination of his pocket showed 
that he had carried matches with the 
cakes and the phosphorus had pois. 
onde them, 


A DISGUSTED MAN, 





“Bein’ I’m_ here,” he said to a po- 
liceman near the post oftice—“‘bein’ 
I’m here, and bein’ I may never come 
here agin, and bein’ I want to see all 
I kin, I'd like to know if it would 
pay a fellow to go to the Knavery 
Yard?” 

“You mean the Navy Yard,’ re- 
marked the officer. 

“Yes; I suppose t’s the Navy Yard. 
Is there much there to see?’, 

“Yes, a good deal.” 

“Do you ‘spose they’Ilhang any one 
there to-day?” 

“The Navy Yard is not a place 
where they hang folks,’ laughed the 
officer. 

“So! I thought it was. Well, what’s 
the performance, anyhow.” 

“There is no performance of any 
sort.”’ 

“There hain’t? 
the rope?” 

“Ro.” 

“Nor 
springs?” 

“Wo.” 

“Well, it must be a dum queer kna- 
vey yard!"’ exclaimed the stranger. 
“Perhaps they've got a grizzly b’ar 
over there?” 

“Never heard of one,” replied the 
officer. 

‘Does a balloon go up!”’ 

“Guess not.” 

“Well, what in thunder dothey do?” 
demanded the irritated man. “What 
does a feller go over there for?” 

“Don’t you know whata navy yard 
is?”’ asked the officer. , 

“Yes, 1 know whata knavey yard is 
as wellas you do. I’ve seen thousands 
of’em, and I expect to see thousandt 


Don’t any one walk 


perform any back somer- 


more. I don’t care two cents abou, 
seeing this one, though if they are 
going to play the ‘Black,’ Crook or 


have any fun, I'll take a look in.” ¢ 

“This Navy Yard,’ said the officers 
“is aplace where they build and re- 
pair government ships, store cannons, 
supplies, &e. ’ 

“It is, eh!’ slowly inquired the 
stranger. ‘Well, it must be a one- 
horse affair, I don’t suppose I could 
even get any beer over there i” 

“T guess not?” 

“Well, I won’t go,” said the stran- 
ger, ina determined voice. “TI guess 
I'll knock around and see if I can’t 
run across a good dog fight,”’ 





YANKEE DOODLE, 

After the Ministers Plenipotentiary 
ef Great Britain and the United States 
had nearly concluded their pacific la- 
bors at Ghent, the burghers of that 
quaint old Dutch city determined to 
give an entertainment in their honor, 
and desired to have the national airs 
of the two treaty-making powers per- 
formed as apart of the programme. 
So the musical directors were directed 
tocall upon the American Ministers 
and o btain the music of the national 
air of the United States. 

A consultation ensued, at which 
Bayard and Gallatin favored “Hail 
Columbia,” while Clay, Russell, and 
Adams were decidedly in favor of 
“Yunkee Doodle,” 

The musical director asked if any of 
the gentleman had the music, and re- 
ceiving a negative reply, suggested 
that perhaps one of them could sing 
or whistle the air. 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Clay, “I never 
whistled or sung atune in my life— 
perhaps Mr. Bayard can?” 

“Neither can I,” replied Mr. Bay- 
ard, “perhaps Mr. Russell can?” 

Mr. Russell, Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. 
Adams in turn confessed their lack of 

usical ability. 
may have it,”” exclaimed Mr, Clay,and 
ringing the bell he summoned his col- 
ored body servant. 

“John,” said Mr. Clay, “whistle 
‘Yankee Doodle’ for this gentleman.’ 

John did so, the chief musician 
noted down the air, and at the enter- 
tuinment the Ghent Burghers’ Band 
played the national air of the United 
gtates with variations. . 
















The fund left by Sumner to com- 
plete the publication of his works has 
been expended, and there are several 
volumes unprinted. The sale of those 











already published has been small. 
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Betwixt your home and mine, 


Oh, love, there is a graveyard lying; * 
And every time you came, 
Your steps were o'er the dead, and from thed ying. 


Your face was dark and sad— 

Your eyes had shadows in their very laughter, 
Yet their glances made me glad, 

And shut my own to what was coming after. 


Your voice had deeper chords 

Than the Zolian harp when night winds blow; 
The melancholy music of your words, 

None but myself may know. 


And, oh, you won my heart 

By vows unbreathed—by words of love unspoken; 
So that, as now we part, 

You have no blame to bear, and yet—'tis broken! 


How Shall 1 bear this blow, how best resent it? 
Ah, love you have not lett me even my pride! 

Nor strength to put aside, nor to repent it; 
*Twere better I had died! 


You came beneath my tent with friendly greeting; 
Of all my joys you had the better part; 
Then when our eyes and hands were ottenest meet- 
ing, 
You struck me to the heart! 


No less a murderer, that your victim, living, 

Can face the passing world, and jest and smile! 
No less a traitor, for your show of giving. 

Your friendship all the while! 


Well, let it pass! The city churchyard lying 
Betwixt our homes is but a type and sign 

Of the waste in your heart, and of the eternal dying 
Ot ell sweet hopes in mine, 





A Hair-Breadth Escape. 


N the-year 1841, the now flouri - 

} ing cityof Steubenville, Ohio, was 
go & very small place. Its popula- 
¥) tion was noted for its quiet and 
*Y orderly character, and there was 
not a single liquor saloon in the 
place. “ 

Crime was very rare, and the circuit 
judges often had occasion to congrat- 
ulate the people upon not having a 
single criminal case upon their cal- 
ender. 

Iu consequenee there was intense ex- 
citement in Steubenville, when, at an 
early hour in the morning of the 17th 
of November, in the above mentioned 
year, the report reached the place 
that the corpse of a man had been 
found in the woods within a hundred 
yards of the last house of the town, 
andclose to the Pittsburg turnpike, 
with every indication that an atrocious 
murder had been committed, The 
sheriff, accompanied by some fifty 
citizens, immediately hastened to the 
spot indicated to him by the person 
who had discovered the remains of 
the murdered man. That person was 
a decrepit old woman, who had gone 
out to gather brushwood. No one 
would have suspected her under any 
circumstances of having had anything 
todo with the bloodydeed, and be- 
side, she manifested sueh unfeigned 
horrorin describing what she had seen 
atthe dismal spot in the woods, that 
she was unhesitatingly allowed to go 
about her business. 

Upon arriving at the scene of the 
supposed murder, the sheriff and his 
companions saw at a glance that a 
terrible crime had been committed. 
The dead man was covered all over 
with frozen gore, and seven wounds 
apparently inflieted with a sharp 
knife, was found upon the body. His 
head was still covered with a nice felt 
hat, His fuce presented a most ghast- 
ly aspect. 

A terrible gash extended from the 
left temple totheright jaw. Another 
gash was inthe forehead. The victim 
was dressed in a substantial fur 
coat. He was apparently forty-two 
years old. 

When his pockets were examined 
they weie found to be entirely empty. 
But close to the body was found an 
old- fashioned wallet. It was_ still 
open,as if its contents had been taken 
from it, and as if he who had emptied 
it, had afterward thrown it away. 

At a distanee of about ten yards 
from the corpse, near an old log, lay 
a peculiarly-shaped fur cap, It could 
not have belonged to the murdered 
man, for, as we have said before, he 
had his hat on his head. 

The ground was covered with snow, 


and there were a number of light 
footprints visible in it. These were 


the only indications of the perpetrator 
of the horrible crime, 


{ 





‘bhe coroner was sent for, and until 
his arrival the sheriff and his com- 


panions went to the Ohio tavern, 
which was situated at no. great 
distance from the scene of the mur- 
der. 


When the sheriff told the landlord 
ofthe murder, and described to him 
the «appearance of the corpse, the 
landlord exclaimed at once: 

“Great God! that poor fellow can- 
not be anybody else than Mr, Sam- 
mis, the Pittsburg cattle dealer. He 
was here last night, and took suppea 
with another man from Pittsburg, 
whose name [believe was Belson or 
Wilson, and who rode on toward 
Pittsburg immediately after he had 
left the table. Mr. Sammis sat in the 
front room with me and Jack Capon 
for an hour, when the two went 
out together.” 

Jack Capon wasa dissolute, but very 
good-natured — fellow, about thirty 
years old, who had a decided aversion 
to work, anda still more decided pre- 
dileetion for strong drink. 

He could not get any whiskey at 
Steubenville, and hence he often 
walked for miles and miles in order 
to obtain a‘‘wee drop’ of whiskey. 
When he was successful he returned 
with his hat full of bricks to Steuben- 


ville where he had frequently been 
punished by the “squire” for intoxi- 
cation, with fine and imprisonment. 


Still, everybody liked him because he 
had an,excellent, unselfish heart, and 
never forgot a favor done him. 

“What sortof hat did Capon wear 
last night?’’ asked the sheriff. 

“Why, no hat, buta fur cap—made 
of beaver skin — with two ear- 
covers.” 

“Was this the cap?” said thesheriff, 
producing the fur cap which he had 
found near the corpse of the murdered 


man, and which he had thus far beon 
holding under his cloak. 
“Yes,” exclaimed the landlord, “that 


is Capon’s cap, and no mistake, 
where did you find it?” 
The sheriff told him. Everybody 


seemed horror-struck at the idea that 
poor Jack Capon should have com- 
mitted so atrocious a crime, 

Men were immediately dispatched 
tohunt up Jack Capon. 
find him at his wonted haunts in 
Steubenville; but a man who was 
well acquainted with his habits, said 


if he could be found anywhere it 
would be at the cabin of old Sim 
Brooks. 


Brooks lived in the woods on the 
Pittsburgh side of Steubenville about 
one mile from the spot where the 
corpse of Mr.Sammis had been found. 
Like Jack Capon, old Brooks was fond 
of whiskey, and the two would fre- 
quently drink together until thoy 
were utterly oblivious of the cares 
and sorrows of this world, which, as 
they though, had not treated either of 
them too well. 

So to Brooks’ cabin went the men. 
They knocked at the front door, which 


was locked. For several minutes 
there was no response. At last old 
Brooks himself opened the door. 


They saw at a glance that he was 
in analarming state of intoxication. 

“Ts Jack Capon here?” they asked. 
’ “Ye-ye-yes,”’ hickupped Brooks; ‘‘he 
is lying asleep yonder, behind the 
stove.” 

Then the drunken old fellow went 
back to his lounge, and a minute later 
he was sound asleep again. The men 
stepped upto Capon. He was drunk 


also. His coat and shirt were covered 
with blood. They exchanged sig- 
nificant glances, and aroused him 


not without considerable difficulty. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
yawning. 

“The sheriffwants you, Jack.” 

“The sheriff! What for? I hain’t 
done nothing.” 

“Youare suspected of having mur- 
dered a Mr. Sammis, of Pittsburg.”’ 

“Go away! I murdered a Mr, Sam- 
mis? You must be loony.” 

“Look at yourself.” 

Capon looked at his clothes. The 
sightof the bloody stains on thes 
~aused him to sober up at once. 

“How did I get these stains on my 
coat and shirt?” he stammered out at 
last. 

“Don’t you knew anything about 
them?” they asked, 


They did not. 
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*No—no! You ,say murder was 


committed?” 

“Come—come, Jack Capon,” they 
replied. “you can’t fool anybody by 
pleading ignorance. What did you do 
with your eap?” 

He looked about the room. 

“Some one must haveteakenit away,” 
he said at last. 

“You leftit near the corpse of the 
murdered man.”’ 

“Was it found there! 
great God!” . 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
began to ery. 

Then he followed the men who also 
took old Sim Brooks along, willingly, 
to the Ohio Tavern, where the coroner 
had mean while arrived. The sheriff 
appeared soon afterward with some 
men who were carrying the gory, 
frozen corpse of the victim. Jack Ca- 
pon was conducted tothe corpse. As 
he caught sight of it he recoiled in 
horror. 

“It’s Mr. Sammis,”’ 
“Poor 
him?” 

“You were the last seen in his com- 
pany,” said the sheriff, “your cap was 
found near the corpse; your clothes 
are blood-stained; who but you can 
be the murderer?” 

“Tam innocent!” cried Capon, des- 
perately. “I got tight at Brooks’. I 
don’t know howI gotthisblood on my 
clothes, nor how my cap got near the 
corpse. Ihave even forgotten that I 
was with this poor gentleman.”’ 

The coroner impaneled a jury, and 
in the first place, took them to the 
spot in the woods where the murder 
had been committed. Jack Capon, 
who had been, meanwhile, heavily 
ironed, was also conveyed thither, 
The foot prints near the point where 
the corpse of the murdered man had 
lain, was not very distinet, but they 
seemed to correspond exactly with 
the soles of Capon’s shoes. 

Returning to the Ohio Tavern, the 
eoroner swore Sim Brooks, who by 
this time had become perfectly sober, 
and who stated that last night, about 
half-past ten o’clock, Jack Capon had 
come to his cabin and asked him if 
he had any whiskey. He had given 
him half-a-dozen drinks, whereupon 
Capon had wanted still more, but he 
had no more. Capon had then shown 
hima ten dollar gold piece, and had 
asked himif he knew where any whis- 
key could be bought. He had answered 
if he would go to Mike Perry’s he 
might get some. There Capon had 
gone, and returned with whiskey, but 
without his cap, and with his shirt 
and the front part of his coat all 
bloody.” 

Brooks added that he hadasked Ca- 
pon how he gotthe blood on him. Ca- 
pon wasso drunk that he could not give 
avery intelligible account of what had 
happened to him, but he had said 
something about having had a fall 
and hurt himsel?, 

Upon hearing this 
prisoner exclaimed : 

“Yes—yes, that’s true—Ido remem- 


Great God— 


he gasped out. 
Sammis, who has murdered 


evidence the 


ber it now. I made a short cut 
through the woods to Mike Perry’s 


house, where I got the whiskey, and 
returned by pretty much the same 
route, when I stumbled over some- 
thing, and fell,” 

The jury rendered a verdict against 
him, and he was committed for trial. 
His pockets were then examined, and 
the ten dollar gold piece, which Sim 
Brooks had mentioned, was found. 


Capon said that Sammis, who had 
taken an interest in him, had given it 
to him. ‘his was considered a very 
flimsy falsehood, and eveybody was 
convinced that Jack Capon was 
guilty. 

A messenger, with the news of 
Sammis’ murder was dispatched to 


Pittsburg, where it created profound 
sensation. It turned out that the 
murdered man had had nearly twenty 
thousand dollars in large bank bills 
on his person. Sammis’ brother 
Mark, a wholesale grocer, and a very 
energetic man, accompanied the mes- 
senger back to Steubenville, and en- 
gaged special counsel to assist in the 
prosecution of Capon. The latter was 
tried and convicted, but the jury hav- 
ing to fix his punishment, he was not 
sentenced todeath, but to imprison- 
ment at hard labor for life. 





The prisoner was overwhelmed with 


| grtet pecause of his conviction. He 
| never tired of protesting his innocense, 
and his eyes were constantly red and 
swollen from weeping. He was taken 
to the penitentiary at Columbus 

where he was _ at first very harshly 
treated; but his amiable disposition 
was not long in making so agreeable 
animpression upon the keepers that 
many privileges were granted to him. 

These he never abused; on the con- 
trary, he proved an efficient assistant 
to the prison authorities on more than 
one occasion, so that they wondered 
howthis good-natured man could have 
been capable of committing so heinous 
a crime. 

Five years passed by, when an event 
occurred which proved beyond adoubt 
that Capon was after all an entirely 
innocent man, 

A cotton broker, named Wilson, at 
Savannah. Ga., had long been on bad 
terms with his wife. Finally he 
charged her with adultery, and sued 
ora divorce. The wife thereupon ac- 
cused him of having murdered a man 
on the 16th of November 1841, on the 
day after leaving Pittsburg, Pa. and 
of having robbed his victim of twenty 
thousand dollars in five hundred and 
one thousand dollar bank bills. 

She saidthat she had to wash on the 
next day, when he had unexpectedly 
returned to Pittsburg, her husband’s 
shirt, which had been blood-stained, 
and she charged him with having 
killed somebody. He had confessed 
tu her what he had. done, and they 
hadjleft Pittsburg, a few days later, 
and gone south. 

Wilson was arrested, and the an- 
thorities at Steubenville at once com- 
municated with. The sheriff who,had 
arrested Capon, and who was still in 
office, came personally to Savannah 
with a requisition from the Governor 
of Ohio. When he had his first inter- 
view with Wilson, the latter, who was 
terrified beyond measure by the 
prospect of the seaffold, asked him 
whether afull confession would save 
him. 

“If you are guilty, it will be, maybe, 
the only thing that will save your 
life,”’ replied the sheriff. 

Thereupon Wilson made a clean 
breast of it. He said he had waylaid 
Sammis, who had left his horse at a 
house three miles from Steubenville, 
aud had attacked him with a knife. 
Sammis had offered the most desperate 
resistance, and had compelled him to 
stab him often, before he had sue- 
cumbed. 

When the sheriff arrived with his 
prisoner at Steubenville, the exasper- 
ated people there could be barely pro- 
vented from lynching Wilson, 

The governor of the State, upon re- 
eeiving a certified copy of Wilsons 
confession, immediately granted a 
full pardon to Capon, to whom the 
legisiature, which happened to be in 
session at Columbus atthe time, voted 
the sum of one thousand dollars to in- 
demnify him for the sufferings he had 
innocently undergone. 

It is needless to try to describe Ca- 
pon’s joy at this unexpected change in 
his fortunes. Hereturned to Steuben- 
ville, where the people received him 
amid manifestations of unfeigned joy. 

At the next term of the Circuit 
Court, Wilson was sentenced to be 
hanged, the court saying that the 
enormity of his crime had been aug- 
mented by his suffering an innocent 
man to be punished for it. 

Capon gave a proof of genuine mag. 
nanimity by going to Columbus and 
asking the governor to spare Wilson’s 
life: but the governor refused to in- 
terfere. So Wilson was hanged at 
Steubenville on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1847. 





In cycles of 21,000 years the earth 
has alternate periods of heat and cold, 
either of whichis said by the scien- 
tists to superinduce onits surface an 
entirely new and different set of ani- 
mals, Fortunately we are notat the 
close of sucha cycle. 


Among the three amendments to the 
State Constitution adopted by the 
Minnesota Legislature, is one author- 
izing the Legislature to confer upon 
‘ women the right to vote at elections 
for school officers, and to declarethem 
elegible to hold public school offices, 
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IMPROVIDENCE OF GREAT 
MEN. 


The folly of some men _ re- 
nowned for great wisdom is conspicu- 
ous in every country. This foolish- 
ness is made manifest in commen 
affairs of private life, even when the 
world is ringing with public applause 
for the exhibition of profound wisdom 
in public affairs. 

The proverbial unthriftiness and 
folly in expenditure characteristic of 
our Daniel Webster is well known. 
He wasalways receiving large sums 
as income, and yet always involved in 
debt. He could take care of the af- 
fairs of the nation, but not of his own. 

Lord Bacon was another instance of 
similar improvidence. Bacon him- 
self did not follow his own advice, but 
was ruined by his improvidence. He 
was in straits and difficulties when a 
youth, and in still greater straits 
an ddifficulties whenaman. His life 
was splendid, but his excessive expen- 
ture involved him in debts which crea- 
ted a perpetual craving for money. 
Bacon took bribes, and was thereupon 
beset by his enemies, convicted, de- 
graded and ruined. 

Pitt managed the national finan- 
ces during a period of unexampled 
difficulty, yet was himself always 
plunged in debt. Lord Carrington, 
ex-banker, once or twice, at Mr. Pitt’s 
request, examined his household ac- 
counts, and found the quantity of 
butchers’ meat charged in the bills 
at one hundred weight a week. The 
charge for servants’ wages, board 
wages, living and household bills ex- 
ceed £2,300 a year. At Pitt’s death 
the nation voted £40,000 to satisfy the 
demands of his creditors; yet his in- 
come had never been less than £6,000 
@ year, and atone time, with the war- 
denship of the Cinque Ports, it was 
nearly £4,000 a year more. Macauley 
truly says that “the character of Pitt 
would have stood higher if, with the 
disinterestedness of Pericles and De 
Witt, he had united their dignitied 
frugality.” 

But Pitt by no means stood alone 
Lord Melville was as unthrifty in the 
management of his own affairs as he 
was ofthe money of the public. Fox 
was an enormous ower, his financial 
maxim being that a man need never 


want money. if he was able 
to pay enough for it. Fox 
called the outer room at Almack’s, 


where he borrowed on oceasions from 
Jew lenders at exorbirant premiums, 
his ‘Jerusalem Chamber.’”’ Passion 
for play was his great vice, and at a 
very early age it involved him in debt 
to an enormousamount. It is stated 
by Gibsonthat onone occasion Fox sat 
playing at hazard for twenty hours in 
succession, losing £11,000. But deep 
play was the vice of high life in those 
days, and cheating was not unknown. 
Selwyn, alluding to Fox’s losses 
at play, called him Charles the 
martyr. 

Sheridan was the hero of debt. He 
lived on it. Though he received large 
sums of money in one way or another, 
noone knew what became of it, for he 
paid nobody. It seemed to melt away 
in his hands like snow in Summer. 
He spent his first wife’s fortune of 
£16,000 in a six weeks’ jaunt at Bath. 
Necessity drove him to literature, and 
perhaps, to the stimylus of poverty we 
owe “The Rivals’ and the dramas 
which followed it. With his second 
wife he obtained a fortune of £5,000, 
and with £15,000 which he realized by 
the sale of Drury Lane shares, he 
bought an estate in Surrey, from which 
he was driven by debts and duns. 

The remainder of his life was*a 
series of shifts, sometimes brilliant, 
but oftener degrading, to raise money 
and evade creditors. ‘Taylor of the 
Opera Hyuse used to say that if he 
took off his hat to Sheridan in the 
street it would cost him fifty pounds; 
but if he stopped to speak to him it 
would cost a hundred. He was in 
debt all round—to his milkman, his 
grocer, his baker and his butcher, 
Sometimes Mrs. Sheridan would be 
kept waiting for an hour or more, 
while the servants were beating up 
the neighborhood for coffee, butter, 
eggs and rolls. 

While Sheridan was paymaster of 
the navy a butcher one day brought a 
leg of mutton to the kitchen. The 
cook tookit and clapped it in the pot 





wo vol,and went up staus Lor ‘tne 
money; but notreturning, the butcher 
coolly removed the pot lid, took out 
the muttonand walked away with it 
in his tray. Yet, while living in these 
straits, Sheridan, when invited with 
his son into the country, usually went 
in chaises and four—he in one, and his 
son Tom followinginthe other. The 
end cf all was very sad. For some 
weeks before his death he was nearly 
destitue of the means of subsistance. 

His noble and royal friends had 
entirely deserted him. Executions for 
debt were in his house, and he passed 
his lastdays in the custody of sheriff's 
Officers, who abstained from convey- 
ing him to prison merely because 
they were assured that to remove him 
would cause his immediate death,— 
Samuel Smiles, 
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(SNOW FROM THE MOUNTAINS,’ 


Strangers sojourningin Virginia City 
Nev.,during the winter are surprised to 
see the air fullof snow woen the sky 
is clearin every direction. They seem 
to witness the phenomenon of snow 
falling from the blue of the heavens, 
They presently discover that the mys- 
terious fallof snow comes from the 
peak of Mount Davidson, which rises 
high above the town on the west. The 
prevailing winds are from the west, 
and these, when they are above the 
strength of a breeze, catch up the 
snow on the top and sides of the 
mountain, and wafting it along pres- 
ently allowit to sift down over the 
town. Although but a moderate 
breeze was abroad, there were times 
when foran hour the air was filled 
with fine particles ot snow, which 
floated about so airily that they were 
easily mistaken for little needles of 
frost. When ahcavy gale is blowing 
after a recent fall of snow, this sow. 
ing of the flakes is seen on a grand 
seale, Great whirlwinds form and 
are playing about in the eddy under 
the lee ofthe mountain, and the snow 
gathered and carried aloft is presently 
hurled. down upon the town and 
whirled through the streets in blind- 
ing showers. ‘Thus, at times, when 
the sky is perfectly clear more snow 
may be seen inthe town than is of- 
ten seen to fall directly from the 


clouds even during the heaviest of 
storms. When snow is both falling 


from the heavens and blowing from 
the mountains, it is then that we have 
wild and uncomfortable weather; it is 
then that we can reach out into the 
airand pick up snow by the handfulls 


as itis passing by. These falls of 
snow might be ealled werial ava- 
lanches. 





READING, 


Few mothers and guardians exercise 
anything which can be called watchful 
care ag to what books and pipers the chil- 
dren shall read? And yet the booksellers’ 
shelves groan under the weight of the 
most dissipating, weakening ani insidious 
books that can possibly be imagined; and 
newspapers which ought never to enter 
any decent house lie on the table of many 
a family sitting room. Any one who will 
take the trouble to examine the records of 
any large circulating library will be as- 
tonished at the immense demand there is 
for the average novels. And in our par- 
lors and chambers to-day myriads of little 
girls arecurled up in corners poring over 
such reading — stories of complicated 
modern society—the very worst kind of 
reading forachild; and the mothers do 
not know what they are reading; and 
the children answer, when asked what 
they read, “Oh, anything that comes 
along !” 





A MOCK GHOsT, 


A Dubuque (Iowa) collector, after in- 
effectual attempts to collect a liquor bill 
against a young man who had been drown- 
ed, empJoyed a youth to represent the 
ghost the dead man. The mock ghost 
appeareu before the friends of the de- 
ceased’s family, and, in melancholy tones 
announced that he could find no rest until 
the debt was liquidated. In a few days 
the creditor was sunmoned, and the 
amonpt due paid him, 





SAN SALVADOR, 





South by east of Eleuthera is Cat 
Island, or Guanahani, one of the Ba- 
hama Islands, celebrated as the land 
first seen by Columbus, and called by 
him San Salvador. 

Most of our readers must here be pre- 
pared, however, for a surprise, when 
itis stated that in all probability, it 
was not Cat Island which Columbus 
named San Salvador, but Watling’s 
Island—a smaller isle a little more 
to the southward and eastward. ‘The 
facts in the case are these: contrary, 
probably, to the general opinion,it has 
never been definitely known which 
was the island entitled to the honor; 
but about fifty years ago, when his- 
torians were busy with the voyage of 
Columbus, they undertook to settle 
the question by comparing his jour- 
nal withthe imperfect charts of the 
Bahamas then existing. Navarette 
fixed on Turk’s Island, which later in- 
vestigation has proved to be erroneous, 
while Irving, supported by the strong 
authority of Humboldt, argued for 
CatIsland, and since then this has been 
generally accepted as San Salvador, 
and itis.so designated on our charts to 
this day.* But the English reversed 
their opinion some time ago, and 
transferred the nameof San Salvador 
to Watling’s Island, and it will be so 
found on their latest charts. The rea- 
sons for this change seems conclusive. 
Lieutenant Beecher, of the English 
navy, proves conclusively that Cat 
Island cannot be San Salvador, and 
that Watling’s Island answers the 
conditions required better than any 
other island lying in the track of Col- 
umbus, His two strongest reasons 
against Cat Island are,that Columbus 
states that he rowed around the north- 
ernend in oneday. The size of Cat 
Island makes this physically impos- 
sible there, while it is quite feasible at 
the other island, He alsospeaks of a 
large lake inthe interior. Thereis no 
such water on Cat Island, while such 
alakedoes exist on Watling’s Island, 
Harper's Magazine. 





rrotessor Sylvester, of the Royal 
Society has recently given a new solu- 
tion of the “fifteen young ladies’ prob- 
lem.”’ The problem is this: In a 
school of fifteen girlsa rule has been 
laid down that they shall walk out 
every day in rows of threes, but that 
the same two girls shall never come 
together twiee in the same row. The 
rule is supposed to have been carried 
out correctly during the six working 
days of the week, but, when the 
times comes for their going to chureh 
together on Sunday it is found to be 
utterly impossible to continue it any 
further. Canthe rule have been car- 
ried out correctly during the six pre- 
snot days? 





It is common belief that the Princes 
of India can trace a lineage back to 
the time when the ancestors of Queen 
Victoria were roaming, untutored -sav- 
ages in their native woods. Such is 
not the fact however. Nearly all the 
native rulers of Hindostan are par- 
venus compared with the Geulphs and 
Hohenzollerns. Of the princes who 
welcomed Albert Edward to Bombay 
itis doubtful whether there was one 
whose royal or princely rank dated 
two centuries back, and most of them 
are sprung from men who carved out 
kingdoms for themselves from the 
wrecks of the empire of the Moguls, 





AN absent-minded youth went three 
miles into the woods to look for part- 
ridges, with aview of capturing a few 
of them. At last he espied one of these 
shy birds of the forest, and when he 
gotready to take aim he discovered 
for the first time that, although his 
powder and shot were with him, “he 
had left his gun at home.” 

A Poor young man remarks that the 
only advice he’ gets from capitalists is 
to “live within his income,” whereas 
the difficulty he experiences is to live 
without an income. 





Princess ~ Frederick, daughter of the 
ex-King of Hanover, is said to be the 
most beautiful princess in Europe’ 
She is the devoted companion of her 
blind father. 















































































































SUIT THE WOKK TO THE INDIVID. 
tAL, 


The man to whom the labor of his 
ealling or profession is not a labor of 
love will never acquire fame, and very 
rarely fortune, in it. Nothing can be 
more unwise than to foree a youth in- 
to an oveupation to which he mani- 
fests anespecial dislike. Yet it is of- 
ten done. Boys, remarkable for. their 
ingenuity and aptitude for mechanical 
handiwork, are sometimes compelled 
by paternal folly to enter professions 
for which Nature has not merely failed 
to qualify them, but for which she has 
absolutely —disquatitied them, . The re- 
verse of this) oecasfonally occurs, 
though, perhaps, rarely, It wakes a 
man of common scnse sigh to see how 
often, in’ this way, square pins are 
thrust into round holes and round 
pins dropped into square openings, 
It is the duty of parents to discover, if 
possible, the direction in which the 
industrial inclinations of their ehil- 
dren point, and to humor them, The 
adage that “as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined” is not. always ecorreet 
us applied to work, whatever it may 
be as applied to morals, The human 
twig thatis arbitarily bent in an un- 
congenial direction in other words, 
tied down to an unacceptable employ- 
ment -is pretty sure either to eanker 
in its bonds or eventually burst them, 
and exhibit its natural tendeney by 
turning another way. We see exam- 
ples of this every day--some of them 
very sad ones, ‘There are, it is true, 
boys and youths who have no liking 
for any kind of work, mechanical or 
intellectual; and these it may be 
proper enough to force into such pur- 
suits as they may seem best fitted for; 
but, as a rule, itis best when a young- 
ster shows a predilection for any use- 
ful oceupation, no matter how humble 
it may be, to let him follow it. [tis bet- 
ter to be a good tuilor than a weari- 
some preacher; a smart shoemaker 
than a stupid lawyer; a dexterous 
shoer of horsesthan ablundering poli- 
tician, “The labor we delight in, 
physies pain: but the Libor we de- 
test, stultifies and disheartens us, 

The Suez Canal is rapidly filling up 
with sand, debris, &e., and the Eng- 
lish engineers say it will be necessary 
to deepen it, Dredging will require 
another outlay of pounds sterling. 
Great caution was observed during 
the passage of H. M, 8, Serapis, with 
the Prince of Wales on board, to pre- 
yent scraping ot fouling her bot- 
tom, ‘ 


As an incidental result of an _ at- 
tempt to determine the length of time 
which must. elapse between the inges- 
tion of a dose of aleohol and its dis- 
appearance from the brain, Rajewsky 
discovered that the brain and other 
viscera either normally contain aleo- 
helor else this subs taneeis generated 
from them inthe course of distillation 
in closed vessels. 


The monitor ‘Amphitrite has just 
been burnedat Pennsgrove, N. @., in 
order to obtain the iron, copper and 
other metal used in her hall. Forty 
barrels of coal oil were used in redu- 
cing the woodwork of the vessel to 
ashes, and thirty-five tons of coppet 
and one hundred and ten tons of iron 
have been taken from the wreck, 
The monitor originally cost $150,006, 


A huge petrification, formed almost 
entirely of serpents in) various posi- 
tions, but making a solid mass, has 
been found near the line of the dalti- 
moreand Ohio Railroad, 

New Jersey has built an insane asy- 
lum which has cost two millions, 
and what. is still stranger itis alleged 
that the building commissioners have 
not stolen a cent. 

Butler’s famous Dutch Gap Canal 
has been widened and deepened by 
by government aid, and will soon 
be all ready for use, Tt euts off a 
heavy bend in the James River, and 
makes a saving of seven miles. 


Many recent discoveries have been 
made on the aren of ancient Chaldea, 
whenee Rawlingson thought elyiliza- 
tion eame. Fifteen centuries before 
Christ there were books made on 
baked bricks by Kilah Shergat, 
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- | shapes bis policy rather by the precedents of Mouroe's Aiminis- 








their freedom of action, and kept many perilous questions open | f n>tal, and the body will lie in state in the vestivule of the 
which might have been usefully clesed by stim: foveien | Academical Pa'ace. 

Americans had come to believe that the ext tence of fore ‘'he Emperor Francis Joseph bas written a bighly eulogistic 
colonies upon the soil of the continent was an insupportable Pe y ; . : § 
outrage. From sueb exaggeratio: 6 of an oriinally fovlieh claim, | letter to the Hungarian Ministry deploring the death of M 
we are glad to see that Mr. Fish has withdrawn and that he} Doak, 





tration than by the principles cf Monroe's messoge. Mr. Feb) Uyyeartrny Trapes.—The Council of the Society of 
declares bis invitation to the European powers fall. ou side tbe | 414. have deputed Dr. B. W. Richardson to wake special inquiry 


-|seope of the Monroe doctrine, because Cuba, still technically o 


A ss a venty years ago the 
Spavish colony, has not succeeded in asseiting ber indepen- | 'Bto the subject of Gately yo 04 =_— wh a , nc 
dence, But the spirit of Monroe’s mestage clearly excludes the | same body appointed what was called a : commi ee } 
interference of any European power, except Spain in (aba. | (ial pathology,” which commenced the inquiry now carried out 
‘This +pirit Mr, Fish bas utterly cast out. If be is willing to| moch more extensively. A table made use of by Dr. Richard- 
read the Monroe doctrine Lackward and interpret it according | son shows the comparative mortality cf the various sections of 
to the counsels of Canning, which the original dogme directly | ne professional, trading, and industrial classes. Barristers 
traversed, we shell not grndge bim success in his etfurts tc) »ppear at the head of the list, as enjoying esfecirl longevity, 
preserve an appearance of consistency.” while coachmen [uot d tic] together with cabyuen, appear 
The London “Mark Lane Express” of January 3let, says, | at the foot. The entire list, we may add, consists of seventy 
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European Summary of the Week. 


In London some excitement has been created by the support 
ers of the proposed abdication of Queen Victoria, attempting to 
bring themselves into notoriety, by the publication of a ‘“br.- 
chur,” ander the title of “Edward the Seventh.” The table o¢ 
contents of this absurdity, is treely advertised in the London 
journals, and is everywhere placarded on the hoardings and 
dead walls, It treats of all the, incidents connected with the 
Queen, since her ascension of the throne in 1537, and is full of 
pictorial and doggeral insinuations levelled at Her Majesty, 
treating of the gillie Jobn Brown, the yacht '‘Mistletoe” inci 
dent and her Scotch seclusion in a pointedly disadvantageous 
manner. The Prince of Wales has a strong party engeged in 
advocatiug, direclly and indirectly, bis mother's abdicetion of 
the throne, and the authors of ‘Edward VII.” instead of villify- 
ing the Prince, dwell on his ‘*honhomm‘e” and bis undeveloped 
soldierly qualities. Tbe Prince attains military glory (on paper) 
ty defeating the Russians, with their Prussian allies, in India 
Then he comes to Suez, where the English are hard pressed by 
the Russian army, and with the assistance of Major O’dullivan 
and Captain McMasters, he gains a grand victory at the head of 
the Indian troops. Afier the Prince’s return to England the 


Queen, of course, abdicates, and the Prince is to be crowned 
Edward VIL. 


The anne 





t of the aband tof the United States 
of the principle of the Monroe doctrine, by inviting the co- 
operation of European Powers, bas caused a mingled thrill of 
surprise aud relief. The London ** Times ”’ of February 2ad, 
says: “Mr. Fish'’s arguments are much what we w 
from an astate statesman feeling bound to respect popular pre- 
judices while receding from an untenable position, and mini- 
mizing obsolete principles, His admission that he has invited 
European Governwents to examine the state of things in Cuba, 
would be quite suffisient to raise public clamor if the Monroe 
doctrine had kept its hold upon the imagination of the American 
people. This admission was, in fact, interpreted as a deliberate 
attenuation, if not surrender, of that famous dogma. Mr. Fish, 
while be labors to show that he holds to the traditional American 
policy, is so careful to cut away all modern developments of and 
accretions to Movroe's principles, that he leaves Mee nothing 


as the essence of a doctiire so long proclaimed as the keystone 
of American libert ea,’ 


ould expect 


The article combats Mr. Fish's theory that Canning was the 
originator of the Monroe doctrine and concludes: 
_ * Monroe's idea unfortunately became further corrupted until 
it degenerated into # Larren cry of Ametica for the Americans. 
Its bad effects have been mitigated in practice by the good sense 
of American statesmen, although its pretensions have hampered 


“ : | different occupations, so that the range is considerable, The 
the damp weather dering the past week has sone rt ie statistics pan roe three years, namely 141, 186, — ae? 
of vative wheat down neatly ‘1s. more. The = ne, eg The According to the general standard of mortality, 215 —_ me 
pe a Ei 
8 et ha ntained its prices ) . ‘ . e deaths. 3 
The markets of Belgium, Holland and Germany aro very dull. Sede soaliinn to the ghmtek rate should bave been 
Oar own weekly sales are 6,249 quarters less than last yeat,|) 551, whereas they amounted to 2,213. The death rate for a 
while the price is 1s, higher. There is increasing cor drmation thoueaud barristers at 35 years of age is 6.53, while for the 
of our deficiency, though we may still bave a dragging trad: | oaymen it is 20.25. We confess we are very much surprised to 
until March.” tind according to this table that the butchers die faster than the 
The almost total stoppage of the export of Steel Rails from | bakers. Thus 3,781 sagrengo die ncegeen of — Ayre hn 
itai i ; i iti d| bakers correspond nearly to the average, and ars, in fact, au 
8g — i ne pooner — — = atin i ~p below it, the deaths in their class being 2,356 instead of 2,376. 
the Shefield press is especially lugubrious. The “Telegraph” of Grocers appear to be much more healthy than drapers Clergy - 
that city publishes a series of startling statisti s, obtained from] yen come next to bariisters, and ** Protestant ministers ” next 
the official records of the Sheflicld Consulate, showing that one | to clergymen, while Roman Catholic priests are ws a | 
leading branch of the local trade with the United States—the | woy down, having less vitality _ —_, ye varvert = 
Bessemer steel rails—has entirely collapsed. Not a single ton | attorneys, although pretty = y An . A — hace 
of steel rails bas been sent from Sheflield to the S ates for pint a yy Pm agg ee seee io 
months! In tbe first three quarters of 874 the total declared |smong tie , . 
value of steel rails cupentad hem Sheffield to the States was| Miners do not appear to die very much — — 
£ £6,180, Tho last quarter of 1874 the value fell to £1156 = In but they bave longer lives than railway servants. C) a 
the first quarter of this year the value was £2.3:1, and since|°f these latter are 2! per cent. atove the average, while the 
thot date the trade has been a thing of the past. | F deatbs of miners are Only 15 per cent. above it. The mortality 
: : 7 ot the publicans is 38 per cent above the average, but that 
At the anoaal meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of of the earthenware wmannfacturers is the same. Farmers 
Sueftield, held here on January 26th, the president referred t | ana graziers are a healthy class, and somehow or other the 
the startiIng decline of the American trade, and said that | laborer appears to live slightly longer than the banker. This 18 
neither Sheffield nor Birmingbam would ever have such an certait ly tather startling, aud we can only account for it by 
American trade as they had bad formerly. American aud German |suppotivg that the large proportion of agricultural lnborers -. 
wanufacturers were pusbing English goods 1ato a corner, and |tablisbes a high rate of vitality for the class. Paiuters an 


- | by introducing machinery tor the production of articles of equal | plumbers are about the same as railway servants; bu’ fishinong- 


qualit7 to those made by hand here had become successful |ers are vearly es bad. Hatters are worse, taking rank along 
competitors, with coppersmiths and needlemakers. Clerks — ~ sagie as 
i i j iati butchers, having a mortality eleven per cent. above the average. 
bece' Seottioh Mations) Ride agar ane Gomes Se Physicians pow surgeons tie mane eapidiy than those who are 
American challenge for the championship of the world. ewpleyed in the irop, copper, tin, aud lead manufactures. 
The “Morning Hour’ of February 2nd, understands that a! shoe-makers are a little better than the average and carpenters 
warrant bas been issued at the Bow Street Police Court fer tbe —— - - Pe pewena — the a © aes 
apprehensivn of William Smith, of the well known firm of solic | disturbed. @ Ceath-fete ainodg Grapers 16 Mow & 'Y ial 
i 3mi P but is bigh at 25. ‘The mortality of barristers is specially 
itors, Smith & Co., of 32 Craven Street, London. It is feared -_ t 7 
that he has nsed a largeamount of money belonging to various gnats a, : 
clients, and his debts amount to $°50,000. Pevicrer Cat TLE—SaLe or Suortuorns DurtnG THE 
The regular annual University Beat Race between tbe Cam-| Past Yuar—Prices Reariz p.—thort born sales are becoming 
bridge and Oxford crews, bas been fixed tor Saturday, the Sth of | #!most as sensational as those of thorongbbred sesrlings were 
April. The course will be the usual cue from futvey to Mort | * Short time since, and it is no uncommon thing fer bon =. 
* vie w rs i 9 ; of the Bates or Boolk blood, each of which strains has its re- 
“r OF; oles evan, 0 Glatases of four and 0 Gee: eaten, ond spective admirers and even champions, to be sold for a price 
will take place at about the turn of the tide from bigh water. «qual to that which a Derby winner would {ave realized a few 
From Bombay under date of february Ist, it is stated, that| years ogo. From comparative tables of the results of those 
Sadash Rao, the nephew of the deposed Guicowar, and the | sales ee pe = = ip ore mine ant ep oy a 
: are published in the almanac of the ‘‘ Agricu'tural Gazette, 
rearrsany m a fone, ane Seen Rented Gam Suede te appears that the total amounts real zd xt these sales were 
inciting rebellion. Serious and bloody feuds are anuonnced as| aiinost the same for both countries. The returns refer only to 
having occurred among the tribes ou the Scinde frontier. the sales of ‘* pedigree shorthorns "that is to say, of animals 
The ‘* Voce della Verita " (newspaper), of Rome, noticing the |iuseribed in the Herd Book, which is for cattle = = a 
report published in the English papers of secret negotiations | Book is for the turf; and from them we leain that, while the 
mee nh the extremist of = yd ona clesgy avd ns Vatican, | Sixty-five sules held in Great Britain yielded a total of £28 088- 
looking to the secession to Kome of the whole body of Ritualists, _ a < Fp ys — _ —— ee eS 
strenuously denies the existence of avy such negotiations. 11) (7° OP eee er en er ee vas 
says theft isa powerful, but not arecret, movement among the to €3,5'3, as against £4,' 09 for each ot the oe Bre 4 = 
Kuglish Protestant clergy towards a return to the glorious unity the advantage does not in reality remain wit eager eat 
ot the chureb. Rev. Frederick George Lee, ‘be vicar of Ail|°T !F though eight fower sales were held there, the number 
Saints, Lambeth, to whum the * Manchester Guardian’s’’ Lon- Maas ra Re of a ten of t we pay at —_ 
don correspondent credited the letter to Archbishop Mauniug a8 9 be Yy +> 60! B rete = oh 1 “ yon 
and the promotion of the petition to the Pope on the subject, | ‘P@ 2.599 sold in Great Britain £-7 each. The largest total 
writes to the ‘* Guardian” in¢ignantly denying any cornection oe roy rey _ Nr ya Se Se Se Se oe _— 
ibeeseee, ss . _,,| disposed of in September. The highest price given at this sale 
The London correspondent of the “ Manchester Guardian was ’,16) gs., and the average forthe whole lot was £)'0 19s, 
says that the Earl of Carparvon, Secretary of S'ate for the Still more remarkable was a sale held in Scotland a week pre- 
Colonial Department, has determined to advise the Queen, that —— oe Poor Sere — the property of ae 
a . ‘oe hi , more, fetched £26, 2: » This gives an average of £672 8s. 
-erteoree ea es ee poe ne tor each animal, one : which went for 4,500 gs a4 a third 
’ al to (he | sale thirty-four animals fetched more than ten thousand pounds, 
Privy Council of Eagland, must he repealed. The correspoudent | and several others took place at which the total was over seven 
also says an intimation to that effect has either beeu, or will be | thousand and the average over two hundred pounds. The most 
sent to the Canadian Governaent. successful sale held in America was-that at which eighty-three 
From France we learn that there is no doubt that the Republi. ay + gen Sor ge — 5d., —— ee mann 
epi 1!'8. 9d. for the whole number, one of them reaching £3,225. 
cans of all shades have a majority in the French Senate, and | 4¢ two other sales in America totals of rather more than ten 
that the Monarchists and Bonapartists cannot carry out any | thousand I ds were obtained for thirty-three lots the average 
revision of the Constitution in their favor. |in the two cases being slightly over and under £0. ‘These 
The weather throughout France has been horrible, avd in figures may be left to »peak for themselves; but it is impossible 
Paris, which has been covered with snow, the list of accidents t ®void the suspicion that purchasers will not in the long ran 
have been appalling. It includes several deaths. and there are get the best of the bargains, 
many broken legs and arms in the hospitals. Priuce Orloff’s| Dishonest Enouisn Drvcaists.—Some very disagree- 
splendid carriage horses fell in the Champs Elysees, broke their | able revelations as to the manuer in which physicians’ prescrip- 
po, ae Ay hehe —_. p Pore — of the Marquis | tions are made up are contained in a report by Mr. Allen, the 
Seed antl tee a ee ih the Rue de | borough analyst, at Sheffield, giving the result of an experiment 
: . '._. | lately tried with the view of testing the accuracy and honesty of 
Bete — a srg is waking na | druggists. Various prescriptions, each including a full dose of 
g out the civil war, and hes even intimated some costly remedy capaple of ready and accurate estimation in 
to tne Pritish Government, that the Carlists will be so thor: ugh-|® mixture, were presented to certain druggists. A series of 
ly used up by the middle of the present month, that plenty of| three samples, im which 120 grains of iodide ot potassium were 
troops will be disposable for Cuba, prescribed, were found on analysis to contain 12:, f20, and 75 
Cardinal Simeoni, the Papel legate at Madrid, bas been in. | Stine teapectively. Of three-camplee, which should soaks vA 
; ete ree aine > grains of sulphate of quinine, one contained only 
stracted to Laas Madrid, if the Spanish government assents to jgrains. Another sample, which should kave contained 40 
an approvai by the Cortes, of the clause of the proposed Consti- | grains of sulphate of quinine, had but 39 grains. Of twelve 
tution relating to liberty of worsbip. |samples of glycerine, only five were pure and of the standard 
M. Deak, the great Hungarian statesman, is dead, and the! strength. Three samples of citric acid were fornd to contain a 
Hungarian Diet has voted that his funeral shall be at the ex | ™iuute trace of lead. In short, the result of the experiment 




















pense of the country. Great preparations are being mads | was such as to give just ground for apprebension that druggists 





The House of Representatives will adjourn over the day of th 


are not more troubled with consciences than grocers.—Pal! Mall 
Gazette, . 
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THE ALBION. 














NeepteworkK 1n Frencu CoNnvents.—France, as 

every one well knows, is pre-eminently the land of fine linen. 
From a child’s pinafore to a cardinal’s surplice every article of 
wearing apparel that linen cap be turned into is the object of 
the greatest care and elaboration; and few English women quit 
Fiench territory without providing themselves without choice 
specimens of French ‘ lingerie.” To understand, however, the 
enormous labor bestowed upon that portion of femate dress it is 
necessary to see a trousseau iv hand, «nd to see this it is neces- 
sary to enter a convent We enter, then, a large, airy, white 
washed room with crucifix over the mantelpiece and religious 
mottoes painted on the walls. It bas large windows on each 
side, and seldom any kind of curtain to keep off the dazzling 
light of midday summer. Sitting on bigh teuches without backs 
are twenty, thirty, fifty girls,as the case may be of all ages 
from four and a half to twenty-one, busily plying their needles. 
At each end of the roow presides a sister, and her quaint nun’s 
garb is the only break in the prevailing monotony - a large, 
bare, overlighted room, rows of little children and young girls 
in white caps, blue checked dresses and white aprons, who 
stitch away silently, almost automatically, while the br'ght 
fummer bours pass by. As we enter, they rise and remain 
standing while we inspect the w rk. ‘The nister takes us from 
one little needlewoman to another, proudly exbibiting the 
stitches or folds or embroidery she bas in hand. Their finished 
garments are produced, and we gaze in wonder first at the elabo- 
rate needlework and then at the feeble-looking workers who 
have produced it. In one instance a visitor and bis little girl 
were of the party, when the comic and the patbetic were com- 
bined, with ingenuous simplicity, offering for his inspection 
articles ef female apparel generally supposed mysterious to the 
other sex; while it was tonching to see the wistful lo k of those 
orpban children—children, did we say?-of those living ma- 
chines—at the happy little girl who had for five minutes 
quitted the world of sport ard sursbine and flowers for this 
dreary prison, ‘The orphans are waifs aud strays collected from 
Paris and the neighboring countiy, a'd, inspecting them 
narrowly, it was easy to see by their weak eyes, narrow chests 
and stooping shoulders bow much their unnatural life was tell- 
ing upon « physique already but too predisposed to sickness and 
debility.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE LaW RELATING TO MURDER being still considered 
unsatisfactory in England, Sir John E. Wilmot bas submitted a 
bill to Parliament which provides as follows: Ist. The crime ot 


murder shail be divided into offences fof the first and second 
degrees. 2nd. Any person,conv eted of murder in the first 
degree shall suffer death. ?rd. Any person convicted of mur- 
der in the second degree shall be punished with penal servitude 
for life, or for any period not less than seven years. or with 
imprisonment with hard Jabor for any period not exceeding two 
years, (This clause bas in view certain cases of infanticide.) 
4th. The degree of murder shall be found by jury upon the 
facts submilted. 5:h. Murder in the first degree is the killing, 
with deliberate malice aforethought. a bumav being in the peace 
of the King or Qieen regnant. 6th. It is murder in the first 
degree when deatb has been caused by the wilful act of avy 
ptrson commi'ting or attempting to commit a felony, or when 
assaulting any Government officer in the execution of his duty, 
7th. It is murder of the second degree where a verdict of murder 
is found by the jury, but not in the first degree. ¢ttbh. Intanti- 
cide is wurder of the second degree in all cases where the death 
of a cbild is cansed by tho wilful, unlawful, and malicious act of 
its mother, provided such act has been committed at the time of 
birth or within seven days. 9:b. In trials for infanticide the 
jury may return a verdict of concealment of birth. 10th. Io any 
trial for infanticide it must proved that the child was living. 





Tue Lonvon “ Pictorial World ” says that the story 
of Cinderella is not the invention of some imaginative genius, 
but that it is f unded on fact. it cites Strabo as its authority, 
The story is as follows: One day a lady named Rhodopis was 
bathing in the Nile, and the wind carried one of her sandals and 
laid it at the feet of the King of Egypt, who was holding a court 
of justice in the cpen air not faraway. His curiosity was ex- 
cited by the singularity of the event and the elegance of the 
sandal, and be offered a reward for the discovery of the ow. er. 
Rhodopis claimed it, and it was found to fit her exactly. She 
was very beautiful and the king iwarried her. She is remem 
bered in history as the ‘‘ Rosy Cheeked Queen’”’ ot Egypt, and 
she lived two thousand years before the Christian era. 





Tue Lonvon “ Atheneum” publishes the following 
interesting note on ‘* Boatswaiu’s '’ [Lord Byron's Dog] tomb at 
Newstead Abbey: ‘‘ Io making some repairs t> the dog’s tomb, 
it bas lately been ascertained that it is entered on the west ride 
by a flight of fifteen stone steps, supported by Asblar stone 
walls A strong oak door guarded the entrance, but searcely a 
vestige of it remains, through decay. The chamber or vault is 
entirely built of Manstield stone, finely tooled, 10 feet 4 inches, 
Ly 10 ieet 4 inches, having a circular roof, 8 feet in height at its 
centre. Iv the middle of the chamber is a stone slab 6 feet 4 
inches in length by 2 feet 4 incbes in width resting on two stone 
trestles | foot 4 inches in height, apparently intended for the 
reception of acoffin or sarcophagus, and it was on this slab 
Lord Byron, by bis will executed in 1811, directed his remains 
should lic,” 





THE OLDEST MEDICAL TREATISE extant is an Egyptian 
work known as the ** Papyrus Ebera.” It is written on papyrus 
in the hieratic character, and is supposed to bave been written 
avout 1552 B.C., at which date, according to common chrono- 
logy, Moses was a young map. Its authorship is attributed by 
the priestly scribe to the god Tbotb, who, in the Middle Ages, 
as Hermes Tresmegistus, was regarded as the Father of Alchemy. 
The book sbows ** that buir-invigoraters, hair-dyes, pain-killers, 
end flea powders were desiderata, 3,490 years ago.” Some of 
the remedies are incantatious and c onjurations. 





A sporting InpIAN GENTLEMEN, the Zemindar of 
Walloor, is, according to the ‘‘Times of India,” about to present 
tothe Prince of Wales '‘a vary pretty and unique present’’— 
namely, a four-in-hand of aptelopes which have been perfectly 
broken to harness, and are as handy on the roads as the best 
team of horses. ‘‘ A more graceful spectacle,” adds an enthusi- 
estic Lofdoner on the prospect in the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette,” 
“can hardly be conceived than that of a pair of antelopes guided 
by the light band of a lacy in gorgeous attire throngh the 
crowded streets of .ondon on a bright Summer afternoon.”’ 





Tur veteran Encusu Statesman, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, formerly Minister to the Ottoman Court, has found 
time to produce an original play—‘‘ Alfred the Great in Athel- 
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European Miscellanies. 


Tne town or ANTWERP is preparing to eclebrate 


the tercentenary date of the birth of Rubens. 


THE EMIGRATION RETURNS issued at Liverpool for 
1875 show a decrease in the year of #3,9(3 persons. 


Croquet is RaPiDLy giving way to roller skating in| 
Lendoo, and the ladies’ newspapers are publisLivg concise rules | 
to promote gracefulness of movement and proficiency in the| 
sport. 

STEAM HAS BEEN INTRODUCED on the strect-railroads 
in Birmingham with great success, A speed of about ten or 
twelve miles an hour is attained with perfect safety and con- 
venience. 

Boxes 1n THE NEW Lonpon Ovrra Hovusk have been 
sold for £10,(0) each, the owner to receive five per cent. inter. 
est if the profits allow, and to bave the use of it during Ltalian 
opera seasons only. 


Tr was INCIDENTALLY STATED at the London Bank 
ruptcy Court that, the stringency with which the provisions of 
the new Adaliteration act, have been carried into effect has 
caused a number of failures in the wilk trade, 


Tae “Menu” is the titleof a new daily paper about 
to be brought out in Paris. It will provide diners at clubs, 
botels, and restaurants with the bill of fare, and also with an 
epitome of the day’s news and the opinions of the morniog 
papers. 

THE SPELLING SCHooL EPIDEMIC has reached England 
The officers of the Seventy-seventh Regiment, stationed at 
Woolwich, saw the old year out and the new year in with a 
spelling bee. A Crummer boy named Smart took one of the 
prizes. 

Tue Women’s Dress Association of England ere 
turcing their attention to the costumes of servants, whose pre- 
vailivog love of finery is to be taken in hand, and awards of 


money are to be offered as encouragement to female servants to 
dress more suitably to their station in life, 


A POOR BALLET GIRL recently met with a terrible 
death at the Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, in the presence 
of a thronged house. She represented some ‘“fairie qneene,” 
and was suspended in a basket ot flowers, which caugbt fire 
throngh the stage lights,ignited ber highly combustible drapery, 
and mortally injured her before the panic-stricken and dis- 
tracted audience. 

“A FEW NIGHTS SINCE,” Says an English paper, “a 
Vr. Wheeler, who lives near Guilford, was stopped by two 
footpads and robbed of a silver watch and 4 sbillings and 2 
pence in money. The thieves also stripped him of bis coat aud 
threw him an old velveteen jacket in exchange. Inv a pocket of 
this jacket, however, Mr. Wheeler afterwards found a purse 
con ainiog £10.” 


TuE Lonvon “World” gives the following description 
of tLe ‘latest thing” in coffins: ‘*You are placed in a glass box, 
to the top of which is affixed a metal rod. As soon as the earth 
is filled in, a battery is connected with the rod, and an electric 
shock shatters the coffin into a thousand pieces, thus allowing 
the earth to press upon the dear departed, and allowing bim to 
return to dust even quicker than inone of Mr. Seymour Haden's 
wicker basket3.” 


Iris ESTIMATED BY THE Registrar General of Great 
Britain that by the middle of this year the population of Lon- 
don, as limited in the Metropolitan and City Police district: 
will exceed four and a quarter millicns. This increase is 
caused partly by tbe increase of births over deaths and partly 
by immigration, Last year 30,0 0 persons were added to the 
permanent residents of the British metropolis from outside 
places, 


Tue Roman Catnoric Bisuor or Surewssury (Dr. 
Brown), in the course of an address the other day to the newly- 
formed Cathclic Total Abstinence League at Birkenhead, said 
that the Roman Catholic Church bad very properly condemned 
Good Templarism, because it was void of Cbristiavity. ‘Though 
many persons connected with the Good Templars might not be 
aware of it, they were associated witb Ieism and infifelity, and 
tuat teing 80, he (the Bishop) could not countenance such 
societies. 

STRANGE Facts WERE elicited at a recent inquest in 
Plymouth, England, concerning the death of one Frauces Bes- 
ley, a young woman, who lived with her father and two broth- 
ers in well-furnisLed lodgings in a respectable part of the town 
The fawily were comfortably off, and tie deceased had an 
apouity of £30. Two years ago she withdrew herself from all 
society, shutting herself np in her bedroom, into which she 
would admit no one. She took bat a very slight amount of 
food, and gradually wasted away, dying of sheer starvation. 
When found she was perfectly naked, and covered with vermin. 


IN A RECENT CONVERSATION, as reported inthe “Revue 
de France,” between M. D'Ideville and Marshal Canrobert, the 
latter produced the patent making him a member of the Gro- 
cers’ Company cf London. ‘‘The statutes of this corporation,” 
said the Marshal, ‘‘have 1 ot changed for centuries. Volz the 
secret of the power and greatness of Engla:d! It lies in her 
respect for her institutions, for her charters, her usages, and 
the est blisbed rights of all. ‘The Grocers of the City of London 
are buppier than we. They bave not got to trouble themselves 
about building a constitution for the pleasure, alas! of upsetting 
it the next moment. How many have we had during the past 
century! end how many more shall we see?” 


FisHERMEN Cuasep By InrurtateD Wuates.— 
Shetland appears to be threatened with an invasion of infuriated 
whales, It seems that afew days since a sboa! of whales of 
large size, and of the specics known as ‘‘finners,” came into 
Dowry Voe, some distance north of Lerwick. The whales were 
seen to sport about and tumble as if in play; but tbs was 
evidently a ruse on their part, for when six boats manned ty 
fishermen put of to ‘give chase,” the whales instead of retreat- 
ing gave chase to the fishermen. They became, it is stated, 
exceedingly furious, and began to chase every boat on the water, 
as though inte ding to drive them ashore. One small boat was 
upset, the occupants narrowly escaping with their lives, The 
fishermen, were, in short, ignominiously put to flight, and have 
since prudently abstained fr.m meddling farther with the 
“finners.” The ‘finver’’ is known to be one of the most 
vicious species of whales. “bey seldom go in shoals, and the 





nay.” O ly a limited number of copies will be printed, Mr, 


Quaritch will be the publisher. ' 


fact of theic appearing in a body near Shetland betokens a 
combivation among them for no amicable purpose. 


England, have led to the discovery of a Saxon burial place, 
The other day the grave of a Saxon lady was opened and from 
the richress and character of her raimenta it is surmised that 
jshe was of bigh rank, and lived early in the sixth century, As 




































































































































Recent Excavations at LoncrrinGr, near Warwick, 


far as one can judge she was not more than five feet high. Of 
her bones nothing remained save a few teeth scattered in the 
amber tinted gravel, but cn what appeared to be her breast was 
a largs dise of gold, two inches in divmeter, wh'ch had evident. 
ly been appended to some other ornament by wire or string. In 
the grave was found also a large fibula and a bandsome silver 
bracelet or armlet of excellent workmansbip. The gold pend- 
ant was ornamented by a series of figures formed by a punch, 
The interest of the collection centres in tbe silver bracelet, 
which is two incbes in diameter by two incbes and » balf, and 
is formed of one strip of slver filteen inckes 'org, bent so as 
to form a double ring round the wiist. The silver is only about 
a quarter of an inch broad on its parrowest side, but swells 
into three distinct flutes or rolls, and presents o band of silver 
in front, nearly an inch and a Half wide, of six flutinge, when 
the bracelet is on the arm. In the next grave a curious bucket 
of yew wood with bropze hoops was found 


In a Lonpen court, reeently, Henry Irving, the 
comedian, bas sued “Fun” tor libel. the libel complained of 
was a letter addressed ‘to a fashionable tragedian,’ in which 
the writer beseeched him to abandon .the idea of playing 
*Otbello,” “for the sake of order and moraity.” For some 
years past, the letter said, ‘‘you bave been the pri ne mover in a 
series of dramas which carried by you to the atmost point of 
realistic gbastliness, bave undermined the constitution of 
society, end familiarized the masses with the most loathsome 
details of crime and bloodshed. I maintain,” the writer eon. 
tinued, ‘that for tie disgusting bloodthirstiness and callona 
immorality of the present day you are, in o great measure, 
responsible. You have pandered to the lowest pansions of our 
nature by clothing in an attractive garb the vilest actions of 
which we are capable. As a buargomaster, a schocl: aster, a 
king, a brother, a prince, aud a chieftain, a.l of murderous 
proclivities, you have deluged the modern stage with the san- 
guine fluid and strewn it with corpses.” 


Grorce Mutter, whose orphan asylum and other 
charitable institutions in England are supported by unsolicited 
contributions—the direct result of prayer, he says—began his 
miuistry forty years ago in Devonshire, on a small salary. His 
story about bimself is that he soon became convinced that 
whatever he should ask of God, rightiully, be would literally 
receive. He relinquished his salary, resolved never to make 
bis wants known to man, and began to pray for the money with 
which to do good. Since then he bas received $1,085,000, the 
annual average during the last six years being about #2 0,00' 
He bas 180 missionaries at work and mapy religious schools in 
operation, Disbelievers in his thecry cite the fact that his 
printed reports, in which the statement is conspicuously made 
that he relies wholly npon prayer for money, are plentifully 
distributed to charitable people. He is seventy years old, 


H. J. Byron, tu—e Lonpon praMatic AvTHOR AND 
MANAGER, says thata theatre in that city with which be was 
connected made a hit with a play, and every night more people 
applied for the best seats—called stalls there—tban could be 
accommodated. The manager disliked to see money turned 
away, the more so as the dress circle was only partly filled. it 
was in vain, however, that the applicants for stalls at six shil- 
lings were invited to dress .circle seats at three shillings—the 
differeuce in price repelled them, At length the manager made 
the rates alike, and thereafter readily sold the seats at six sbil- 
lings that coald find no buyers at three. New York managers 
had a similar experience, until the same scale of prices was 
adopted in most establishments for orchestra a d drees circle 
seats; and now the best of the latter sell quickest. 


Mr. T. C. Fyrx, who represents himself as the agent 
of Mr. Plimsoll at Liverpool, recently sent o telegram to the 
Queen, prayivug her Majesty to give orders for the detention of 
the Liverpool ship ‘Wild Rose,” which, notwithstanding the 
decision of the Birkenhead stipendiary o.ag's‘rate, who sent the 
crew to jail for disobedience, Mr. Fyfe says is unseaworthy. 
The following telegram was sent iv reply: “From the Crivate 
Secretary, Osborne, to Mr, Cargill Fyfe, 18A, South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. Your telegram bar, by tue Queen's command, 
been referred to the Bonrd of Trade.” Mr. Kyfe sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the Queen: ‘May it please your most gra- 
cious Majesty, the ship “Wild Rose” sailed yesterday, but on 
your most gracious Majesty’s commend cun be caught by a man- 
of-war before she drowns all on board” 


A Hanoman’s Rerresument.—-Mr. Grant, the gov- 
ernor of tke Dumbarton prison, has sent in an account to the 
Town Council for the “refreshment” of Marwoed, the hangman, 
during the three days he was resident in tbe prison, on the 
occasion of the banging of Wardlaw. Among the items of the 
first two days are one bottle of brandy, one bottle of whisky, 
and one dozen of bitter beer. There is also a charge for ‘one 
bottle of brandy, one bottle of whisky, one bottle of sberry, and 
one bottle of port” said to have been uced on the morning of 
the execution. As Mr. Grant bad no authority from the magis- 
trates to incur any such expense, the council refused to pay the 
account, and remitted it to the treasnrer for inquiry. 


MATERIALIZATION IN ENGLAND has received a hard 
blow by an explosure in Liverpool. Mr. Herne. a well known 
mediam, bad been g ving very satisfactory seances, in which 
the figures of supposed dead fulks apveared in a dim light, as 
they do on similar occasions in this country. One night the 
performance had gone on +mvotbly for awhile, when the famous 
“John King” walke! out of the cabinet. He began e@ speech 
about ‘Katy King,” bis daughter, bnt bac not said much when 
he was grabbed by twoot the nearest spectators. There wasa 
lively strug-ie, but the medium—for *Jobn King” was noe 
other than Herne slightly disguised—was held fust and exposed. 








Tu Lonvon “ Publisher’s Circular” shows that there 
have been 3,577 new books published in Great Britain during 
the year 1575. The different branches of literature represented 
by the new publications are: Theology. 556; educational, 27:); 
jnvenile works, 1*8; fiction, 134; law, 68 ; political and social 
economy, trade ar d commerce, 68; arts, sciences, and illustrated 
works, 437; voyages and travels, »27; history and biography, 
267; poetry and the drama, 2 2; year books -and serials in 
volumes, 245; medicine and surgery, 65; belles letters and 
essays, 129; miscellaneous, 172. 




















THE ALBION. 





' ‘The Young Widow. 


She was modest, but not bashful, 

a Free and easy, but not bold, 

Like an aple, ripe and mellow, 
Not too young, and not too old; 

Ilalf inviting, half repulsive, 

Tee Now advancing, and now shy; 

There is mischief in her dimple, 


- ‘There is danger in her eye. 
She has studied human nature, 
. 


And is skilled in all her arts; 
She has taken her diploma, 

As the mistress of all hearts; 
Sie can tell the very moment 

When to sigh and when to smile; 
O, a maid ts somet mes charming, 

But the widow all the while. 


Are you sad? how very serious 
Will her handsome face become; 
Are you angry ? she is wretched, 
Lonely, friendless, tearful, dumb; 
Are you mirthful ? how her laughter, 
Silver sounding, will ring out; 
She ca: lore and catch and play you, 
As the angler does the trout. 


Ye old bachelors of forty, 

Who have grown so bald and wise, 
Young Americans of twenty, 

With the love-looks in your eyes— 
You may practice ali the lessons 

‘Taught by Cupid before the fall, 
But | know a little widow 

Who could win and fool you all. 





ts HOw 1 EDITED 
AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
ONCE. 


T did not take the temporary editor- 
ship of an agricultural paper without mis- 
givings. Neither would a landsman take 
command of a ship without misgivings. 
But I was in circumstances that made the 
silary an object. The regular editor of 
the paper was going off for a holiday, and 
LT accepted the terms he offered, and took 
his place. 

The sensation of being at work again 
was luxurious, and I wrought all the week 
with unflagging pleasure. We went to 
press, and [ waited a day with some solici- 
wude to see whether wy effort was going to 
attract any notice. AsI left the office, to- 
ward sundown, a group of men and boys 
at the foot of the stairs dispersed with one 
impulse, and gave me passage-way, and 
I heard one or two of them say: ‘'hat’s 
him!’ I was naturally pleased by this 
The next morning I found a 
similar group at the foot of the stairs, and 
scattering couples and individuals standing 
here and there in the street, and over the 
way, watching me with interest. The 
group separated and fell back as [ ap- 
proached, and I heard a man say: ‘Look 
at his eye !’’ I pretended not observe the 
notice 1 was attracting, but secretly I was 
pleased with it, and was proposing to write 
anaccount of it to my aunt. I went up 
the short flight of stairs, and heard cheery 
voices anda ringing laugh as 1 drew near 
the door, which I opened, and caught a 
glimpse of two young, rural-looking men, 
whose faces blanched and lengthened when 
they saw me, and then they both plunged 
through the window, with a great crash. 
1 was surprised. 


incident. 


In about half an hour an old gentleman 
with a flowing beard and a fine but rather 
austere face, entered, and sat down at my 
invitation. He took off his hat and set it 
on the floor, and got out of it a red silk 
handkerchief and a copy of our paper. 
He put the paper on his lap, and, while he 
polished his spectacles with his handker- 
chief, he said: 

“Ave you the new editor?” 

I said [ was. 

“ilave you ever edited an agricultural 
p'per belore ?” 

“No,” 
tempt.” 

“Very likely. Have you had any ex- 
perience in agriculture, practically ?” 

“No, L believe L have not.” 

“Some instinct told me so,” said the old 
gentleman, putting on his spectables and 
looking over them at me with asperity, 
while he folded his paper into a convenient 
shape. 


i suid; “this is my first at- 


“lL wish to read you what must 


have made me have tnat instinct. It was 


Lasten, and see uf it was 
you that wrote it: 
*Turnips should never be pulled—it in- 


this editorial. 








jures them. it is much better to send a 
boy up and let him shake the tree.” 

“Now, what do you think of that ?—for 
I really suppose you wrote it ?” 

“Think of it?) Why, L think it is good. 
I think itis sense. | have no doubt that, 
every year, millions and millions of bushels 
of turnips are spoiled in this township 
alone by being pulled in a half-ripe con- 
condition, when, if they hid sent boy up 
to shuke the tree—” 


“Shake your grandmother!  Turnips 
don’t grow on trees !” 
“Qh, they don't, don’t they? Well who 


said they dil? ‘The lingusge was intend- 
ed to be figurative, wholly figurative. 
Anybody, that knows anything, will know 
that f meant that the boy should shake the 
vine.” 

Then this old person got up and tore 
his paper all into small shreds, and stamp- 
ed on them, and broke several things with 
his cane, andsail I did not know as much 
asa cow; and then went out, and banged 
the door after him, and, in short, acted in 
such a way that L fancied he 
pleased about something. 


was dis- 
But, not know- 
ing what the tfouble was, 1 could not be 
any help to him. 

Pretty soon after this a long, cadaverous 
creature, with lanky locks hanging down 
to his shoulders and a week's stubble 
bristling from the hills and valleys of his 
face, darted within the door, and halted, 
motionless, with finger on lip, and head 
and body bent im listening attitude. No 
Still he No 
turned the key in the 
door, and came elaborately tip-toeing  to- 
ward me, till he was within lons reaching 


sound was heard. listened. 


sound. ‘Then he 


distance of me, when he stopped, and, after 
scanning my face with intense interest for 


awhile, drew a folded copy of our paper 
from his bosom, and said : 

“There—you wrote that. Read it to ms 
quick ! Relieve me—I suffer.” 

I read as follows—and as the sentences 
fell from my lips I could see the relief come 
—lIcould see the drawn muscles relax, and 
the anxiety go out of the face, and rest and 
peace steal over the features like the mer- 
ciful moonlight over a desolate landseape : 

The guano is a tine bird, but great care 
is necessary in rearing it. It should not be 
imported earlier than June nor later than 
September. In the winter it should be 
kept in a warm place, where it can hateh 
out its young. 

It is evident that we are to have a back- 
ward season for grain. Therefore, it will 
be well for the farmer to begin setting out 
his corn-stalks and planting bis buckwheat 
cakes in July instead of August. 

Concerning the pumpkin.—This berry is 
a favorite with the natives of the interior of 
New England, who prefer it to the goose- 
berry for the making of fruit eake, and who 
likewise give it the preference over the 
raspberry for feeding cows, as being more 
filling and fully as satisfying. The pump- 
kin is the only esculent of the orange fami- 
ly that will thrive in the North, except the 
gourd and one or two varieties of the 
squash, But the custom of planting it in 
the front yard with the shrubbery is fast 
going out of vogue, for it is now generaily 
conceded that the pumpkin, as a shade tree, 
is a fulure, 

Now, as the warm weather approaches, 
and the ganders begin to spawn— 

The excited listener sprang toward me, to 
shake hands, and said : 

“There, there—that will do! I know 
am all right now, because you have read it 
just as 1 did, word for word. But, stran 
ger, when I first read it this morning I said 
to myself, I never, never believed it before, 
notwithstanding my friends kept me under 
watch so strict, but now I believe I am 
erazy ; and with that I fetched a howl that 
you might have heard two miles, and start- 
ed out to kill somebody — becanse, you 
know, | knew it would come ,to that sooner 
or later, and so 1 might as well begin. I 
read one of them paragraphs over again, 
soasto be certain, and then I burned my 
house down and started. I have crippled 
several people, and have got one fellow up 
a tree, where Lean get him if [ want him. 
But I thought I would call in here as I 
passed along, and make the thing perfectly 
certain; and now it is certain, and I tell 
you itis lucky for the chap that is in the 
tree. I should have killed him, sure,as 1 
went back. Good-by, sir, good-by — you 








have taken a great load off my mind. My 
reason has stood the strain of one of your 
agricultural articles, and I know that 
nothing ean ever unseat it now. Good-by, 
sir.” 

I felt a little uncomfortable about the 
cripplings and arsons this person had been 
entertaining himself with, for I could not 
help feeling remotely accessory to them; 
but these thougits were quickly banished, 
for the regular editor walked in! [I 
thought to myself, Now if you had gone to 
Egypt, as Trecommended you to, I might 
have had a chance to get my hand in; but 
you wouldn’t do it, and here you are. I 
sort of expected you.] 

The editor was looking sad, and perplex- 
ed, and dejected. He surveyed the wreck 
which} that old rioter and those two young 
farmers had made, and then said : 

“This is sad business—a very sad busi- 
ness. There is the mucilage bottle brokens 
and six panesof glass,and a spittoon and two 
candlesticks, But that is not the worst. 
The reputation of the paper is injured, and 
permanently, [ feur, ‘True, there never 
was such a call for the paper before, and it 
never sold such a large edition or soared to 
such celebrity, but does one want to be 
famous for lunacy, and prosper on the in- 
firmities of his mind? My friend, as I am 
an honest man, the street out here is full of 
people, and others are roosting on the 
fences, waiting to get a glimpse of you, be- 
eause they think you ave crazy. And well 
they might, after reading your editorials. 
They are a disgrace to journalism. Why, 
what put itinto your head that you could 
edit a paper of this nature? You do not 
seem to know the first rudiments of agri- 
culture. You speak of a furrow and a har- 
row as being the same thing: you talk of 
the moulting season for cows; and you 
recommend the domestication of the pole- 
eat on account of its playfulness and its ex- 
cellence as a ratter. Your remark that 
clams will lie quiet if miusie be played to 
them, was superfluous — entirely 
ous. Nothing disturbs clams. 
ways lie quiet. 


superflu- 
Clams al- 
Clams care nothing what- 
ever about music. Ah, heavens and earth, 
friend, if you had made the acquiring of 
ignorance the study of your life, you could 
not have graduated with higher honor than 
you could to-day, I never saw anything 
like it. Your observation that the horse- 
chestnut, as an article of commerce, is 
steadily gaining in favor, is simply caleu- 
lated to destroy this journal. I want you 
to throw up you situation and go. I want 
no more holiday—I could not enjoy it if I 
had it. Certainly not with you in my chair, 
I would always stand in dread of whai 
you might be going to recommend next. It 
makes me loose all patience every time I 
think of your discussing oyster-beds under 
the head of ‘Landscape Gardening’ IT 
want you to go, Nothing on earth could 
persuade me to take another holiday. Oh, 
why didn’t you tell me you didn’t know 
anything about agriculture /” 

“Tell you, you cornstalk, you cabbage, 
you son of a cauliflower! It’s the first time 
Lever heard such an unfeeling remark. I 
tell you L have been in the editorial business 
going on fourteen years, aud it is the first 
time [ ever heard of a man’s having to 
know anything in order to edit a newspa- 
per. You turnip! Who write the dra- 
matic critiques for the second-rate papers ? 
Why, a parcel of promoted shoemakers and 
apprentice apothecaries, who know just as 
much about good acting as 1 do about good 
farming aud no more. Who review the 
books? People who never wrote one. 
Who do up the heavy leaders on finance / 


Parties who have had the largest oppor- 


tunities for knowing nothing about it. Who 
criticise the Indian campaigns? Gentle- 


men who do not know a warwhoop from a 
wigwam, and who never have had to run a 
foot-race with a tomahawk or pluck arrows 
out of the several members of their fami- 
lies to build the evening camp-tire with, 
Who write the temperance appeals and 
clamor about the flowing bowl? Folks 
who will never draw another sober breath 
till they do itin the grave. Who edit the 
agricultural papers, you—yam? Men, asa 
general thing, who fail in the poetry line, 
yellow-covered novel line, sensation drama 


line, city-editor line, and finally fall back on 
| agriculture as a temporary reprieve from 
the poor-house. You try to tell me any- 
thing about the newspaper business! Sir, 
I have been through it from Alpha to 
Omaha, and I tell you that the less a man 
knows the bigger noise he makes and the 
higher the salary he commands. Heaven 
knows if [ had but been ignorant instead of 
cultivated, and impudent instead of diffi- 
dent, I could have made a name for my- 
self in this cold, selfish world. I take my 
leave, sir. Since I have been treated as 
you have treated me, lam perfectly willing 
to go. But I have done my duty. I have 
fulfilled my contract, as far as I was per- 
mitted to doit. Isaid I could make your 
paper of interest to all classes, and I have. 
Isaid I could run your circulation up to 
twenty thousand copies, and If I had two 
more weeks I'd have done it. And I'd 
have given you the best class of readers 
that ever an agricultural paper had—not a 
farmer in it, nor a solitary individual, who 
could tell a watermelon from a peach vine 
to save his life. You are the loser by this 
rupture, not me, Pie-plant. Adios.” 

I then left—Mark Twain. 





THE DEAD OF NAPLES, 


& correspondent writes from Naples: 
“The campo Santo Becchio, the great char- 
nel-house of Naples, containg three hun- 
dred and sixty-tive pits under a wide paved 
square. Every evening the stone which 
covered one of those pits is removed, and 
the common dead of the city for the day 
are thrown into it, without even a winding- 
sheet to cover them. ‘The old man the 
young child, the rough lazzaroni, and the 
tender maiden are dropped in together in 
one indiscriminate mass, quick-lime is 
thrown in to consume the bodies, and the 
pit is sealed for another year, to be opened 
at its close. We waited not to see the re- 
volting scene, although the city carts were 
arriving with the dead, but drove to the 
Campo Santo Nuove, the cemetery for the 
aristocratic dead, and here I was surprised 
to find a burial ground laid out with such 
refined taste, shaded with the cypress and 
other trees, and adorned with tombs of the 
most costly description. Many of them 
were in in the form of chapels built of tine 
Italian marble elaborately finished. After 
what I heard of the burial of the dead at 
Naples, and after what I had seen at the 
Campo Becchio, it was a relief to enter one 
that indicated so much refinement of 
feeling.” 





A STORY OF STAKVATION, 





An account of a starving family in a 
country so wide as this, and especially in a 
fruitful region like the West, reads strange, 
almost incredible. A Kansas City paper 
tells that a man lately entered a flonr store 
at Lee’s Summit and asked the storekeeper 
to sell him a sack of flour on credit, as his 
family was starving, and he had no money. 
The man of the store refused to accede to 
the terms. That was business. The cus- 
tomer turned to leave, and seizing a sack of 
flour hastily carried it out, threw it into his 
wagon, and rapidly drove off to his home 
in the country. An officer was dispatched 
after the thief. The farmer beat the pur 
suer home. The officer went into the farm- 
house, and there he saw an emaciated wo- 
man and three or four little starvelings sit- 
ting around the sack eating raw flour. And 
there sat the thief looking at them with 
tears of joy in his eyes. The officer re 
turned without making an arrest, and told 
the storekeeper that he would have to get 
somebody else to do that job if he still 
wanted it done. The flour merchant thought 
he would trust that man. That was 
charity. 








A brass measure in the shape of e 
flat fish has been found in Yarmouth, 
Mass the name of T. Browne,who was 
Mayor in 1748, still being legible on it, 
The length of the fish is 65-8 inches, 
its width 3 inches, and it was used by 
the water baliff to measure the meshes 
of fishermen’s nets in orderto permit 
the taking of small fish, for whose 
preservation the English Legislature 





is again making strenuous efforts. 
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FETISHISM, 

Fetishism, or the attempt to con- 
trol external phenomena by witch- 
craft, though the lowest stage of re- 
ligious conception, yet in its pri- 
mary idea of a sympathy or identity 


existing between an original and its 
image, manifests some degree of inr- 


tellectual advancement. For the idea 
of vicarious or representative intlu- 
ence, that if you wish to injure a man 
you can do so by an injury-to a bit of 
his clothing ora lock of his hair, is, 
so far as it goes, a spiritual idea, pre- 
supposing notions about the interde- 
pendence of nature, and as far as pos- 
sible removed from what we under- 
stand by mere materialism, Material- 
ism, indeed, is one of the latest 
growths of the human mind, while 
spiritualism is one of its earliest. For 
to a savage, everything that exists 
lives and feels like himself, and the 
unseen spirits that surround and af- 
fect him are as the mote in a sunbeam 
for variety and number. Yet the 
fetish mode of thought is undoubtedly 
a low, and, to us, an absurd one, 
Burnings in efligy may probably be 
traced to it,and the stories so com- 
mon in the annals of witcheraft of 
waxen images stuck with pins or 
burned, in order to injure the persons 
they represented, undoubtedly be- 
long to it. In Sweden, there are still 
cunning men who can strike out a 
thief’s eye by cutting a human figure 
on the bark of a tree and driving 
nails or arrows into the representa- 
tive eye; and the Finns are said to 
this day to shoot into the water at im- 
ages of their absent enemies. In 
Suffolk, in the last century, if an ani- 
mal was thought to be bewitched, it 
yas burned over a large fire, under the 
idea that as it consumed away the au- 


thorof its bewitchment would con- 
sume away too. In Anglesey it is 


still believed that the name of a per- 
son inscribed on apipkin, containing 
alive frog stuck full of pins, will in 
juriously affectthe bearer ofthe name. 
And there are a numerous set of pop- 
ular traditions which clearly relate to 
the same state of thought. 
There is afeeling so wide that it may 
be called European, that cut hair 
should always be burned, never 
thrown away; the reason given in 
France, in the Netherlands, in Den- 
mark, and near Saalfield, inGermany, 
being that its discovery by a witch 
would subject its owner to socery; 
that generally givenin England and 
also in Swabia, being, that if a bird 
took anyof itfor its nest the bearer 
would suffer from headache or 
lose the rest of his hair. A similar 
idea prevails about teeth; all over 
England children are taught to throw 
extracted teeth into the fire, lest a 
dog by swallowing them should in- 
duce toothache. So with the nail that 
has scratched you, orthe knife that 
has cut you—keep the nail or knife 
from rust, and the wound will not 
fester. Again, fetishism lies at the 
root of most popular charms for cer- 
tain complaints. The remedies for 
warts, for instance, are all vicarious. 
Both at home and abroad the most 
usual methods is to rub a black 
snail on the wart, and then to hang it 
on a hedge, trusting tothe sympa- 
thetic deeay of wart and snail. But 
apiece of stolen raw meat, a stalk of 
wheat or a hair with as many knots 
in it as there are warts on the 
hand, or two apple halves tied to- 
gether, will, if applied to the part and 
then burned, cause effectual relief. 
The essential thing is to insure the 
decay of therepresentative object. In 
Somersetshire a good ague cure is to 
shut up a large black spider in a box 
and leave it to perish, that spider and 
ague may disappear together. In 
many places, it is thought that the 
whoopingeough may be transferred to 
ahairy caterpiller tied in abag round 
the neck; as the insect dies the cough 
will go. And in Devonshire some of 
the patient’s hair is given to a dog be- 
tween two slices of buttered bread, 
that the dog may take the hair and 
eough together; while in Sundrland 
the head is shaved and the hair (risk- 
ing, we must suppose a headache) left 
onabush for the birds to carry off, 
that the cough itself may pass to 
them. Butall such practices are but 
little removed from those actually 


| 











among he iowost suvages- 
New-Zealanders, for instance, believe 
that men are subjected to makutu or 
witchcraft, through their food or any. 
thing belonging to them being so 
treated asto insure the rage of their 
Atua. And Sir John Lubbock, speak- 
ing of modern savages, uses words 
which equally apply to, and throw re- 
markable light upon, some traditions 
we have mentioned: “A mysterious 
connection is supposed to exist be- 
tween acut lock of hair and the per- 
son to whomit belonged. In various 
parts of the world the sorcerer gets 
clippings of the hair of his enemy, 
paring of his nails,or leavings of his 
food, convinced that whatever evil is 
done to these willreact on their former 


wasouciae 


owner. Evena piece Of clothing, or 
the ground on which a person has 


trodden, will answer the purpose, and 
among some tribes the mere knowl- 
edge of a person’s name is supposed 
to give a mysterious power.’’—Courr- 
hil! Magazine, 


TIME DEVOTED TO MEATS, 





An eminent physician states thet 
the average time occupied in the pro- 
cess of taking food by the people of 
New England does not exceed from 
twelve to fifteen minutes for each 
meal, Such haste is injurious to 
health for many reasons. The pro- 
gress of digestion begins inthe mouth 
with the action of the teeth and 
through the excitement of thesalivary 
glands by the presence of food. Un- 
less saliva is abundantly mingled 
with the latter, the first act of diges- 
tion is obstructed, and nature’s plan 
is changed. This fluid not only lubri- 
eates but acts chemically in the 
mouth, if a reasonable time be given 
it, upon all the starch elements which 
make up the great bulk of what we 
eat. When eating in haste, a great 
deal of airis swallowed. Air is, to a 
certain extent, always entangled in 
the saliva and assists digestion, but 
when ‘‘wads’’ of food succeed each 
other very rapidly, they seem to act 
like pistons inthe tube leading from 
the back of the throat, and drive be- 
fore and between them into the 
stomach such amounts of air as to dis- 
tend that organ and impede its fune- 
tions. Another effect of eating in this 
way is that the masses of food imper- 
fectly mixed with saliva, become im- 
pacted in the wsophagus, checking its 
muscular action, which is obviously 
intended to propel only one piece at a 
time. This embarrassment is over- 
come by taking at on gulp as much 
fluid as the mouth will bold, thus dis- 
tending the elastic tube and washing 
the obstructed food into the stomach, 
All thisis unnatural, and ean hardly 
fail to work mischief. 





A WEST INDIA HURRICANE, 

Inthe year 1866, occurred the most 
terrible hurricane experienced in the 
West India {slands, during the pres, 
ent century. 

The ocean rolled completely over 
Hog Island into the harbor of Nassau, 
in surges so enormous, that the crest 
was even with the gallery of the light- 
house, sixty feet above the sea, 

Houses and forests went down be- 
fore the wind like reeds; many which 
withstood its force when it blew from 
northeast collapsed when it shifted to 
southwest. In twenty-four hours the 
city was like a town sacked and 
burned by the enemy, and a large 
part of the wealth accumulated dur- 
ing the war had disappeared into thin 
air, The islands have never entirely 
recovered from the blow. 





Tue richest man in Boston is satd 
to be Weld, of Weld & Co., East In- 
dia merchants, whois worth $18,000,- 
000. Joshua Sears, who died several 
years ago, left toa youngson property 
estimated now to be worth $30,000,000, 
There are ordinary millionaires with- 
outnumber in Boston. They all live 
unpretentiously in fine mansions. 

A scientific college built at a cost of 
$500,000, with an endowment of $150,- 
000, has been given tothe city of Bir- 
mingham, England, by Sir Josiah Ma- 
son. These represent some of the 
profits of the steel pen manufactory. 


LBION. 


Dealers and manufacturers of the 
important article of sugar have lately 
experienced a disturbance of the even 
tenor of their ways by the announce- 
ment ofa new chemical discovery, by 
which saccharine commodities may 
be produced as by magic, without the 
troublesome and expensive methods 
of cane growing and grinding. The 
new discovery is credited to M. Joug- 
let,a French engineer, and his pro- 
cess is alleged to involve the mere 
bringing together of certain common 
and cheap articles, from which the 
best qualities of sugar are rapidly and 
economically produced. The process 
is claimed to be the subject of a patent 
which is at present ,in the hands of a 
large company. 

The production of sugar by chemi- 
cal means from various materials, is 


by no means a new thing, having 
long been practiced. Thus starch, 


reated with warm diluted sulphurie- 


acid, is converted into sugar. It is 
cheaply produced, and an = exten- 
sive manufacture is carried on, This 


productis known as grape sugar, or 
glucose, and the only drawback to its 
substitution for cane sugaris the fact 
that grape sugar has only half the 
sweetening power of thecane. Starch 
sugar is employed to adulterate honey 
and cane sugar, and is used in lieu of 
the latter in various saccharin? pre- 


parations. The cheap and common 
materials suggested by this French 


engineer may refer to rags or other 
refuse containing woody fibre, such as 
cotton, wool, paper, ete. Exhaustive 
attempts have heretofore been made 
by chemists to induce people to eat 
their linen rags, after a cooking which 
converts them intosugar. ‘This con- 
sists in treatment with sulphuric acid, 
by which means a fine crystaline arti- 
ele of sugar may be produced from 
old collars and shirt tails. But rag 
sugar, like that from starch, lacks 
sweetness, and the stuff is unsuited 
for the popular taste, 





THE RUSSIAN SABLE, 


The most fashionable and costly of 
allfurs is the Russian Sable—the skin 
of the Mustela zibelina, which is 
about three orfour times as large as 
the common weasel, to which family 
it belongs. A choice skin of the sea 
otter or the black fox may command 
a higher price than one of the Rus- 
sian sable, but the cost of the latter 
will be relatively greater on account 
of its smaller size, The fur of the 


Russian sable is brown in summer, 
with some gray spots on the head, 
and may be distinguished from all 


other furs by the hair turning and 
lying equally well in any direction. 
In winter, when the animal is usually 
taken, the color of the furis a beauti- 
ful black. The darkest skins are the 
most valuable. In its natural condi- 
tion, the fur has a bloomy appear- 
ance; but dyed sables generally lose 
their gloss, and the hairs become 
twisted or crisped. Sometimes the 
skins are blackened by being smoked, 
but the deception is exposed by the 
smelland the crisped hairs. A dyed 
or smoked fur may be detected by 
rubbing it with a moist linen cloth, 
which will then become blackened, 
The best skins are obtained in Ya- 
kutsk, Kamtschatka, and Russian Lap- 
land. Only about twenty-five thou- 
sand are annually taken, and these 
command extraordinary prices, the 
average price of a raw skin being 
about twenty-five dollars, while a 
choice “crown” Russian sable wili sell 
for two hundred dollars. But few of 
these furs reach the English or Ameri- 
ean market The chief demand is in 
Russia, where the use of the sable is 
monopolized by the imperial family 
and the nobility, by whom it is chiefly 
used for lining for civie robes, coats, 
&c., and for ladies’ sets. 
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San Francisco owns 995 vessels with 
a tonnage of 172,298 tons, of which 
nuniber 804, of 86,713 tons, were built 
on the Pacifie coast, 














Six hundred dollars’ worth of moss 
isannually raised on a farm at Water- 
loo, N. Y., all of whichis used by the 
nurserymen for packing trees, 
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A STRANGER'’S SUGGESTION, 


One day recently, during the balmy 
weather, a stranger, who had that 
morning arrived in New York, was 
down looking at the East River bridge 
piers, when he was approached by an 
old beggar with a broken nose and a 
bad limp. 

“For God’s sake, give mesomething 
to buy bread with!’ wailed the beg- 
gar,as he caught sight of the strange’s 
genial face, 

In response to his appeal, a shin- 
plaster of the denomination of twenty- 
five cents was handed over, and the 
stranger turned to the piers again, 












































































































Such unlooked for success astonished 
the beggar, and in five minutes he 


returned daind said: 

“Stranger will you give me money 
to buy medicine for my dying child?” 

“Why, didn’tI give you two shil- 
lings only a few minutes ago?” asked 
the sight-seer, recognizing the broken 
nose and plaintive whine. 

“No, it must have been some other 
poor man!’ was the reply. 

Two nickels were handed over, and 
the beggar returned thanks and dis- 
uppeared. The stranger was just 
turning away from the piers when a 
hand was laid on his arm and a voice 
asked :— 

“Mister, for God's sake, give me @ 
little money to buy a crust for my 
children, who haven't had a mouth- 
ful for three days!” 

“See, here, J. gave you money only 
aminute ago!’’ exclaimed the stran- 
ger.! 

“Ah! sir, it must 
other poor man, sir, 
you, sir!” 

A shinplaster was 
ter sume hesitation and the beggar 
shed tears and went his way. The 
stranger had not reached the Fulton 
Market when the -old man accosted 
him for the fourth time, saying :-<+ 

“Lord keep you forever, and won? 
you give me ten cents to help bury 
my wife, who has been dead in the 
house two days?”’ 

“See here, old man, you ean’t fool 
me again!’ replied the stranger, 
I’ve given you money three time al- 
ready.”’ 

“Ah! sir, you are mistaken, sir.” 

“But it was a man with a broken 
nose, a lame leg and a voice just like 
yours.” 

“It might be There’s forty 
others just like me in New York!” 

Aftera long look of amazement the 
stranger laid his hand on the old beg- 
gur’s arm and said: — . 

“Well, IT can’t contribute over six 
shillings more unless I jump my hotel 
bill. Suppose you broken-nozed men 
haul off and let afew of the deaf and 
blind and insane have a chance at 
me!” 

And the beegar did. 

PROPERTIES OF WHITE SUGAR. 

In many cases white sugar has been 
employed as eflicaciously in remedy- 
ing drunkenness ammonia, No 
reason ofa very satisfactory character 
has yet been adduced for the action of 
so simple asubstunce as sugar under 
these circumstances, except that it 
serves to bring on adificrent fermen- 
tation than the existing one in the 
stomach, and to neutyalize, by the 
formation of a new compound, the ac- 
tion of the liquors. A curious fact 
has long been observed, namely, that 
the life of animals which breathe in 
wateris incompatible with the presence 
therein of even an inconsiderable 
quantity of sugar. In some parts of 
Lurope, one of the methods pursued 
inthe preservation of fish consists in 
removing the viscera and sprinkling 
sugar over the intcrior, keeping the 
fish in a horizontal position, so that 
the sugar may penetrate as much as 
possible. It is said that fish pre- 
pared in this way can be kept com- 
pletely fresh for a long time, the sa- 
vor being as perfect as if recently 
eaught from the water. 


have been some 
and God bless 


handed over af- 
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is 


Itis said that notasingle membor 
ofthe Minnesota Legislature was born 
in that State. 


Prariedu Chien has an artesian well 
717 feet deep which throws up 30,000 
barrels of water a day, 
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THE ALBION. 
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The Face in the Glass. 


The Spring its spell of youth renewed 
’ Casts once again upon the earth, 

Ard forms of beauty, myriad-hued, 
Are quickened with a second birth. 

The hoary monarchs of the wood 
Fling off the burden of the time, 

and through thetr rugged veins the blood 
Flows with the vigor of their prime, 


The withered turf with verdure glows; 
The orchards flush with faint periume , 
On every living plant there grows 
A consciousness of coming bloom. 
But miracle of Spring, alas ! 
Is not for me nor for my kind; 
I look with terror in my glass— 
I know too well what I must find. 
No smoothing of the wrinkled brow; 
No darkening of the silvered hair; 
But lines [ never marked till now, 
Aud added silver, here and there. 
No quickening of the blood I feel; 
In my poor heart no bird-songs ring; 
In vain I make my mute appeal ; 
‘The glass gives back no spell of Spring? 
Alas '—Yet let me not repine, 
Nor idly chafe against the tide; 
A nobler, grander boon is mine 
Than this of all the earth beside. 
The Springs renew the fruit and flower, 
And o’er the earth fresh glories fling; 
But my immortal soul bath dower’ 
Of heaven and an Eternal Spring! 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

One day Mrs. Lorrimer’s only daughter, 
Violette, was nowhere to be found; neither 
was the gentleman, Senor Espanol, who 
taught the guitar. The whole city was 
alarmed by an account of the mysterious 
disappearance of a beautiful belle and a 
hard-working, gentlemanly young foreign- 
er. However, when some one had dis- 
covered that the last gave lessons to the 
first, an inference was drawn by some cool 
looker on. 

“May they not have gone together ?”” 

The mother at once drove the slanderer 
from her presence, preferring the idea that 
her Violette was murdered. Howevr, 
before long a penitent letter, all blotted 

‘with tears, reached the poor old lady, 

‘ail alone in her great Fifth avenue man- 

sion. 

Violet was married to Senor Espanol. 
Tie more one loves a person the more 
furious does any deception on her part 
make one. A less loving mother might 
have forgiven. Stung to madness, this 
one wrote a terrible letter to the foolish 
girl who had so hurt her. 

The husband a hot Spaniard, read it. It 
insulted him, and he forbade his wife ever 
to see her parent again. To do him jus- 
tice, love, and mo mercenary motive, had 
led him on to elope with his pretty 
heiress. 
| So the gulf was fixed between the only 
two of the same blood who lived on earth, 
and Senor Espanol began to give lessons 
on the guitar for two instead of one. 
Then for three, then for four, then for five. 

If he had lived a little longer it would 
have been for six. But the day the fourth 
child was born a countryman, who mis- 
took him for a rival, stabbed him in the 
back. He apologized at length the next 
minute, but the poor victim did not live 
to hear him through, but died trying to 
express the fact that the gentleman was 
perfectly excusable. 

} And so Violette, who would have been 
very happy with her music master ,had he 
been less jealous, was left a widow with 
four babies, no money, and no accomplish- 
ment that had been sufficiently cultivated 
to earna living by. Of course she took in 
sewing, and of course a day came when 
there was very small prospect of 
and not even a dream of breakfast. 

Not a penny in the house, not a loaf of 
bread in the closet, not a dollar’s worth of 
work to be got anywhere, what was she to 
do? The poor little woman walked up and 
down and cried. That did not help her. 
She looked over the relics of the past. 
They were pretty pieces of jewelry, worth 
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nothing. Valuable things had all been 
sold long ago. She glanced out of the 
window. A woman, with a very large 


bran-new basket and no shoes, went beg- 
ging from door to door. 
, The basket was worth two dollars and a 











nalt, the shoes could have been bought 
for two. This singular circumstance 
preyed upon her mind. She began to 
take an interest in the ways and manners 
of beggars, as the awful expectation of 
becoming one began to haunt her. 

“Tcould drown myself,” she said, “but 
[could not very well drown four children, 
like a litter of puppies.” 

Then leaning her chin on her hands, she 
watched from her lofty window another 
woman with a handkerchief over her head, 
going from door to door. 

Was she begging? It seemed not. 
Once or twice she entered and stayed some 
time. At last she saw her at her own door, 
and heard her going from room to room. 
There was a knock at the door. She open- 
ed it, and the dark hair under the yellow 
silk handkerchief, the big black eyes, the 
rich complexion, were there. 

“Well?” she asked, inquiringly. 

“Let me tell your fortune, lady. I 
only charge twenty-five cents,” said the 
woman. 

“My fortune is told, since I have not 


twenty-five cents in the world,” said 
Violette. 

The woman turned away: 

“Stop a moment,” said Violette. “Tell 


me one thing: in this age do people pay 
you to tell their fortunes ?’’ 

“No age is too old.” suid the woman, to 
whom the world presented but one idea: 
“[ just told an old lady’s fortune be- 
low. It was in the cards that she was 
to have a husband, too—her fourth. She 
gave me a dollar. Look!’’ she opened her 
palm. 

“I make money, I do,” said she- 
sipsy. 


future. I'll take any little bit of jewelry 
if you haven’t any money. Have your 
fortune told?” But Violette shook her 
head and closed the ¢oor. 

“I carnot steal, and to beg I am 
ashamed,” said she to herself. “After it 
is dark to-night I'll go out and tell for- 
tunes.” 

Then she took two flat irons to the junk 
shop, bought a loaf of bread and a pint of 
milk, and fed her four children—she for 
whom nothing had once been dainty 
enough, and who had ridden in her own 
carriage. 

She put the children to bed, and left, 
the key with a neighbor in case of fire, a 
dread that haunts those many-storied 
houses like a ghost, and then, disguised in 
vail, hood and shawl, went forth on 
hererrand. It was a crazy dream. She 
had not courage to attempt fortune-telling. 
It was worse than begging. She wandered 
along the streets, leaving the ill-smelling 
ones behind her, and coming at last to the 
pure, sweet homes of luxury. In the end 
she stood before her mother’s windows. 
There was a light in the basement, and 
through the lace curtains she saw a table 
spread, and the shadow of a figure she 
knew to be her mother’s on the curtain, 
and there, drawing down the shade, 
was Martha, who had nursed her when a 
child. 

Tears filled her eyes. It was a Para- 
dise which she never hoped to regain. 
Had not her mother written : 

“A curse on you. Never darken my 
doors more, unless you wish to hear me 
utter it.’’ 

But here at least she had not the terror 
of strangers upon her; she could beg or 
tell fortunes. She would tell fortunes. 
Martha was superstitious, and always had 
dreams of matrimony, and of the coming 
back of a lover who had gone to sea when 
she was in her teens, and had never been 
heard of since. 

She creptup to the window, and tapped 
on the panes. Ina moment Martha opened 
the door. 

The hooded figure drew near her. 

“Let me tell your fortune ?” she said. 

“Bother,” said Martha, “I’m past for. 
tunes.” 

“What?” said Violette. 
gone to sea ?” 

“Lord save us!” cried Martha. 

“And in one place twenty years,”’ said 
Violette. 


“Tm a 
I’m a seventh child. I see the 


“With a lover 





“You know more than is good,” said 
Martha. “Stop a bit. Are you one of 
them clairvoyants ?” 

“Yes,” said Violette. 

“Could you see where people are, what’s 
come of them, and that ?” asked Martha. 
“For instance, a gal that’s been gone 
eight years, could you look for her in a 
dream like, as I’ve heard they can, and 
find her?” 

“Yes, I think I could,” said Violette. 

“Sit here, then,” Martha said, pointing 
to a chair in the hall, and hurried into the 
dining-room. 

She came back in a moment. 

“Come and speak to Missus,” she said. 

And Violettee trembling so she could 
scarcely stand, entered her mother’s pres- 
ence. 

No love is like a mother’s. Violette had 
known that since she cast it off. She 
knew it now, looking on the pale face 
where wrinkles had come so_ thickly—on 
the hair, all turned gray now—on the sad 
eyes, that were so bright when she last 
saw them. 

She longed to kneel at her mother’s feet 
and beg forgiveness, but she dared not yet 
—had not she sinned too deeply to bope 
for pardon? She stood silent with her 
head bowed down. 

“They tell me you are a clairvoyant,” 
said Mrs. Lorrimer. “I have not much 
faith in such things, and if the power 
prospers its possessors so little it cannot 
be worth much; but still I have some- 
thing I should like to ask you. You search 
for persons who are far away, do you not 
—and for lost things?’ 

Violette bowed. 

“If you can find something I have lost 
I will repay you well,” said Mrs. Lorrimer. 
“Here, sit down. Perkaps, if you have 
this knowledge, you can tell me what I 
have lost.” 

x Violette sat down. 

“It should be darker,” she said, “will 
you lower the light ?” 

Martha turned the gas down and stood 
behind her lady’s chair—and there was 
silence. Violette had cast back her vail, 
but the firelight was not bright enough to 
show her features. 

“Lady,” she said, in a low voice, “it is 
not gold or silver that I see; it is nothing 
that can be bought for money. What I 
see is a girl.” 

“Good heavens !’’ cried the old lady. 

“A virl of sixteen, with fair hair and 
blue eyes,” said Violette. “That was what 
she was when you saw her last. Am I 
right ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lorrimer. 

“You loved her,” said Violette; she 
loved you. But she deceived you; she 
was wicked—wicked—wicked; but there 
was an excuse for her. She fell 
she was mad for a while. 
her off. She is gone. 


in love; 
You have cast 
You will never see 


her more.” 
“Hush! hush!” cried Mrs. Lorrimer. 
“She was not bad. I was wicked; I knew 


what it was to love, yet I forsook her be- 
cause she knew it too. Look again. How 
does life use her ?” 

“She is a widow, and very poor,” said 
Violette—“So wretchedly poor that she 
does not know where to get bread; but she 
will not come to you. You would curse 
her. You could not forgive her. You will 
never see her again. 

The old lady started from her chair. 

“What are you? How do you know the 


secrets ot my hfe, the words T most repen 
uttering? Look again! Look! ‘Tell me 
I shall see her once more. Tell me where 
to find the only babe I ever held against 
my breast! My little one—my Violette— 
where is she ?’ 

And then the woman ehe addressed fell 
upon her knees and clasped her hand. 

“She is here!” she cried. “Mother, 
sheis here!” and the two wept together 
in eac, other's arms; and all was for- 
given. 

The good mansion is no longer desolate. 
There are little children’s voices there, and 
mother and daughter are together once 
more. Andin that other world, where we 
cannot believe that wrath endures, doubt- 





less the lover of her youth rejoices 
that Violette’s mother’s fortune was told 
80 well. 





AN ARKANSAS TRAGEDY. 


The Hot Springs Democrat says: A hor- 
rible murder was committed recently in the 
vicinity of Center point, which, in point 
of atrocity, has no parallel in the annals of 
crime in Arkansas, unless, perhaps, the 
murder of the Richardson family at 
Rock creek, in Pulaski county, may fur- 
nish its peer. A man living in Howard 
county sold his farm and stock last Fall, 
with a view to removing to Texas, and re- 
ceiving the money a few days since, was 
all prepared for his contemplated journey. 
On the day of the murder he was at a 
neighbor’s house, some few miles away 
from home, when, night overtaking him, 
his neighbor induced him to stop over un- 
til morning; but during the night the 
man, who was away from his family, could- 
not rest, feeling a presentiment that some- 
thing was going wrong at home; so he got 
up and started, a man from Texas, who 
was heavily armed, and stopping at the 
same house, accompanying him. Upon 
approaching his house a light was dis- 
covered, when the gentleman remarked to 
his Texas friend that there certainly was 
something wrong, as his wife was not ac- 
customed to being up so late at night. 
They alighted, and creeping stealthily to 
the house, discovered four men sitting by 
a bright fire, counting money. The horri- 
ble suspicion of der and robbery flashed 
upon the minds of the parties watching 
the money counters. So, stationing them- 
selves, one at each door, they commenced 
an attack upon the strange inmates, which 
resulted in sluughtering the entire party 
—the Texan killing three and the other 
manone. Entering, they discovered the 
dead bodies of the man’s wife and two 
little children, while scattered about the 
room torches were placed, ready to ignite, 
for ,the purpose of firing the building to 
conceal the crime. 








POWER OF THE HUMAN EYE, 


The power of the human eye as exer- 
cised by woman over man is doubtless ir- 
resistible, but when a man imagines that 
his own eye can exert the same influence 
over the lower creation, and that he has 
only to gaze fixedly on a wild beast to 
subdue its ferocity, he occasionally miscal- 
culates his chance. 

Thus, a professor in Vermont, who was 
a believer in the power of the human eye, 
realized the truth of the doctrine to his 
sorrow. Determined to convince the skep- 
tics of its truth, he selected a ferocious 
bull, who was the terror of the neighbor- 
hood, as the object of his experiment. 
The result was not altogether successful. 
Surrounded by a retinue of disbelievers, 
the scientific gentleman sauntered into 
the pasture where the thoughtful bull was 
peacefully grazing. He fixed upon the 
bull his eagle eye, but the ferocious old 
animal quailed not, neither did it retire 
in melodramatic order, but the last thing 
seen of that professor was his archmologi- 
cal form tossed twenty-seven feet into the 
air and coming down on the other side of 
the fence. His physical injuries were 
slight, but his faith in scientific mesmer- 
ism as illustrated in bulls has been greatly 
weakened. 





Street cars of a heavy, unwieldy 
kind are runin Constantinople. Each 
car is preceded by a half naked turk, 
who shouts or blowsa hornto warn 
people to get out of the way. 


Houses embodying the most ad- 
vanced ideasin architecture are now 
constructed with a window directly 
over the mantle, with the chimney 
flues running up each side. 


The statue of Henry Clay in Rich- 
mond, has been these many years 
without several fingers, which were 
knocked off by some wretch. A bill 
has been introduced in the Virginia 
Legislature for the repair of the dam- 
age. 
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NEW YORK. 

All day long, without a moment’s 
break, the trucks, omnibuses, cars, 
earriages and vans roll lengthwise of 
Manhattan Island, and across it from 
river toriver. You see no thinning out 
in the ranks of pedestrians, never for 
a moment miss the roar produced by 
wheels and feet and shouts and yells. 
Yankee, Briton, French, Russian, Ger- 
man, Italian and Turk, pass in re- 
view, dodging and elbowing, and one 
wonders where all the people come 
from, and where they can disappear. 

From dawn to dark New York isa 
maelstrom, never ceasing to whirl, 
andhuman beings are carried about 
on the cireles like bits of wreck. The 
roar is a voice which speaksin its owd 
strange way of ships sailing in and 
sailing out; of millions of bushels of 
cereals pouring into warehouses to be 
sent across the seas; of a mint of 
money passing from hand to hand; of 
muscle hammering at wood, iron 
and stone; of minds planning hum- 
ble homes and great edifices—of a 
thousand things spoken by no other 
voice. 

When the lamplighter starts out 
New York feels his influence almost in 
amoment. The rolling vehicles are 
less in number,the roar is not so loud, 
and the police stationed along Broad- 
way, motion to pedestrians that 
the crossing is safe. The walks can 
hardly hold the multitudes which pass 
homeward when darkness shuts up 
the workshops, but by-and-by there is 
more room. ‘The street cars come and 
go with greater speed, and the Jehus 
on Broadway crack their whips and 
ery, “Care, there!” in a voice show- 
ing relief. New York is going to sleep. 
Thousands are yét passing to and fro, 
and gaslight makes’ everything as 
light,as day, almost, but halfa million 
are indoors for the night. 

At ten o’clock Broadway looks thirty 
feet wider, the street cars waita little 
longer to pick up passengers, and the 
*bus drivers look around sharp. Iron 
blinds hide the gaslight, and the big 
stores puton agrim, forbidding look. 
You have roomand to spare now to 
walk the length of Broadway, and a 
lone omnibus rattling over the stones 


carries but a single passenger. At 
midnight New York is asleep, A car- 


riage passes now and then, conveying 
some reveller or belated traveler, and 
up or down the street you may hear a 
shout from some one who has been 
forced homeward bythe closing ofa 
saloon. Your footfall brings astrange 
echo, and the officer startles you as he 
steps out of a doorway after seeing 


that the door is secured against 
thieves. 
No. New York is not asleep. She 


never sleeps. Along thewharves men 
work night and day, ships come and 
goand trains arriveand depart. There 
are thousands who work when others 
sleep, and under cover of darkness a 
thousand bad men skulk from corner 
to corner, and come and go through 
dark alleys. But she is atrestasa 
eity. The great balance wheel of the 
mighty engine which drives her isstill 
and the fires under the great boilers 
smoulder and smoke. 

When day breaks the ragpicker 
moves, and the slamming of his door 
behind him awakens the ash sifters 
and faggot gatherers. For half an 
hour New York is inthe hands of 
those who gain their daily bread by 
the humblest occupations, and whose 
homes arein the garret or under the 
ground. They swarm out of narrow, 
dirty streets,and pour from half-hid- 
den alleys, and they hurry along be- 
sidethe curbstones,eyesonthe ground, 
heads bent and a painfullook of greed 
on their faces, greed mingled with the 
fear that some one will secure some- 
thing of value ahead ofthem. At full 
daybreak saloons and restaurants be- 
gin to open,store porters remove shut- 
ters, workmen hurry along,and New 
York is shaking off sleep—the balance 
wheel begins to tremble. At seven 
the cars are running, the omnibuses 
roll along, the walks teem with life, 
and like the rumble of distant thun- 
der you hearthe birth of the great 
roar which is to fill your ears till 
seven comes again. 





WE exaggerate misfortune “and happiness 
alike. Weare never either so wretched or 
so happy as we say we are, 





~ <A BULLBACK RIDE, 





The early history of Cooper county. 
Towa, is full of interest and romance, 
About the year 1820 there were but 
few families living on the south side 
of the river. The most prominent 
were by the name of Cole, who had a 
fort about two miles below Booneville, 
into which they retreated when in 
danger from Indians. Such a thing 
as a wedding was a rare occurrence, 
as the population was very scattered, 
and it was inconvenient to assemble 
as people lived so far from each 


other. About this time the Cole 
family were invited to attend a wed- 
ding in Cooper’s Bottom, over the 
river, in Howard county, and about 


eight miles off. The elder Cole, his 
wife and all of the children, except a 
boy name Sam, about sixteen years 
old, got ready to attend the wedding 
and for that purpose all the clothes 
belonging to the family were brought 
into requisition. They started early 
in the evening, as they had to travel a 
considerable distance and cross the 
Missouri River,and left Sam by him- 
self athome. Toward evening he com- 
menced to muse onthe subject of the 


wedding, and _ his curiosity became 
intensely excited to witness the 
event. 


But there was no horse to ride, the 
river was to cross and it was too late 
to cross by the ferry.. Besides, all the 
clothes were gone (it wasin the sum- 
mer time) and Sam’s only garment 
was a tow shirt. Fortunately, just as 
the sun was going down, Sam espied 
his farther’s pet bull slowly making 
his way up tothe fort, and the idea 
Oceurred to him, here was away to 
get to the wedding. He immediately 
improvised a bridal of hickory bark, 
put it on the bull, mounted him and 
started just as he was. He got to the 
river just at dusk, went about 300 
yards above the ferry landing and 
boldly urged his trusty steed into 
the foaming current of the Missouri 
River. 

He landed onthe other side at the 
usual place, safe and sound, and as- 
cended the bank and took up his line 
of march to the wedding, got to the 
cabin in time, anchored his bull op- 
posite the open door, where he could 
see, laid down on the back of his 
steed and gazed, for the first time, on 
a wedding. He laid on his bull, 
where he could see all that was 
going on and not be seen himself, till 
late in the evening, when, as he de- 
clined to go into the company, he was 
stowed away out ofsight till morning, 
when he returned with the rest of the 
family home. 

The hero of this incident is still 
living in the same county, enjoying a 
green old age and a reputation sur 
passed by none of the many prosper- 
ous farmers of the county, and no 
man stands higher in the estimation 
of his fellow citizens than Captain 
Sam Cole. . 





Ir is difficult to conceive how the 
hope of gaining money could induce 
a human being to form such diabolical 
plans as seem to have been cooly laid 
by the man Thomas or ‘‘Thomassen.’’ 
Discoveries have been made which in- 
dicate that he plotted the destruction 
of the steamer Celtic. Apparently his 
plan failed because he could not get 
insurance ona _ box which he said con 
tained $30,000 inspecie. This box was 
storedin the freight house of the White 
Star line by Thomas, on his arrival in 
New York,in the Cellic, last October. 
It was recently opened and found to 
contain a quantity of shot. It is sup- 
posed that Thomas had planned to ef- 
fect a large insurance on this box, to 
place an infernal machine among his 
personal baggage, and tostep off the 
steamer at Queenstown. Failing to 
obtain the insurance, and having paid 
his passage to America, he made the 
voyage, returning to Europe aftera 
few days. 

The query has arisen, why was the 
City of Boston only reported ‘‘miss- 
ing;’”’ and could this wretch have had 
any connection withits disappearance? 
Researches are being made. 





A PENNSYLVANIA man named his 
first threeboys America, United States 
and Christopher Columbus, and a 
B called Centennial, 


NAS AU. 

Nassau, as fs generally known, fs 
not only the chief town of the island 
of New Providence, but alsothe capi 
tal ofthe Bahamas. Therethe Legis- 
lature meets and the Governor resides. 
The Government House is pleasantly 
situated, and the approach to it is ap- 
propriately adorned by a colossal sta- 
tue of Christopher Columbus. The 
Legislature is elected once in seven 
years, and generally includes several 
colored members. The black popula- 
tion largely predominates, for not only 
did the early settlers own slaves, but 
many cargoes of captured slavers were 
taken to Nassau, and left there to 
shift for themselves. 

Some of the mulattoes display con- 
siderable talent as artisans. The shell- 
work they produce shows exquisiS 
taste and skill; and Bethel,the best 
ship-builder of the group—and a very 
clever man he is, too—is of the colored 
persuasion, 

Old Gunnybags is a noted character 
of Nassau,a modern Diogenes,who has 
taken up his residence in Grantstown, 
the suburb affected by the black gen- 
try. The old fellow, not to speak dis- 
respectfully of him, was crossed in 
love in his earlier days, it is said, since 
which melancholy event he has worna 
suit of gunny bags of afashion not 
borrowed from Paris, and has slept i 
a hogshead laid on its side under ® 
wall by the way-side; owing to the 
narrowness of his quarters, and the 
heat of the climate,he cooks his meals 
in the open air. 

I think the charge of laziness un- 
founded, if one but considers the se- 
vere labor the negroes often accom- 
plish, as, for example,in the sponge 
fishery, which gives employment to 
the owners and crews of five hundred 
licensed craft of tentotwenty-five tons 
burden, and is carried on with some 
risk from the weather,and much hard- 
ship, forthe sponges are two or three 
fathoms below the surface, and must 
be torn from the rocks with hooks at- 
tached tolong poles. The position of 
the sponges is ascertained by means 
ofa water-glass, which isa simple ob- 
long box a foot square, open at the 
upper end, and containing a pane of 
glass at the other; on holding this 
perpendicularly over the water one 
can see everything through it as clear- 
ly as in an aquarium—tish, sponges, 
coral, or shells. The Bahama sponges 
are chiefly of four sorts, sheep-wool, 
which is the most valuable,reef,velvet, 
and glove,and although inferior to the 
finest Mediterranean sponges, are 
very strong, and serviceable for wash- 
ing carriages, surgery and the like. 
The sponge boats usually get in on 
Saturday, and the sponges are assort- 
ed in the markets, each boat-load and 
variety by itself. Ou Monday they 
are disposed of at auction, only mem- 
bers of the sponge guild and those 
making genuine offers being permitted 
to bid, which is done by written ten- 
ders.—Harper’s Magazine. 





Tue London Lancet very opportune- 
ly warns the medical profession and 
others not familiar with the symptoms 
of brain disease, of the urgent neces- 
sity of treating ‘‘sleeplessness” as a 
warning symptom of braindisease, A 
“curious” patient, curious because he 
cannot sleep, should at once for hisown 
sake and for thatof others, be caregully 
watched. Delirium tremens, trau- 
matic delirium, and the most canger- 
ous forms of mania are all prone to 
give this warning token of their pres- 
ence, and scarcely any other, 





President Eliot, Mr. Longfellow and 
Mr. James Russell Lowell head a 
subscription paper to procure funds 
to enable the Harvard Art Club to es- 
tablish a scholarship, the holder of 
which shall travel for the benefit of the 
club and make explorations in ancient 
countries. 





Judge Myrick, of San \rancico, hass 
admitted to probate a will in pencil on 
two pages of a memorandum book, to 
which the testatrix has attached no 
signature, holding that the fact of its 
being written in such a book was pre- 
sumptive evidence of its beinga draft 
ofa will intended to be executed ina 
more regular form, 
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THE MOON, 


Proctor., the English as 
tronomer, has recently delivered a 
very interesting lecture upon the 
moon, extracts from which are here 
appended. 
» The moon’s diameter is 2,100 miles, 
and she is distant 238,828 miles. Her 
surface is less than our globe in the 
proportion of one to thirteen and a 
half, or in other words, includes about 
14,600,000 square miles, equal to the 
combined extent of North and South 
America. The volume of the moon is 
tothat of the earth as one to forty- 
nine and a half,and the relative mass- 
es as one to eighty-one. 

‘The speaker had heard that the ob- 
servatory to be established on the 
RockyMountains would bring themoon 
with in thirty miles of us; but that 
is impossible, The optical image 
formed by the object glass of the as- 
tronomer has defects, and if you mag- 
nify it you magnify the defects. 
When you get beyonda certain point 
it is useless to magnify the image as at 
appears, and there is no hope of any 
telescope larger than Rosse’s to get a 
close view of the moon. It is hopeless 
to expect to find signs of life on our 
satellite, forthe moon has no atmos- 
phere This is-shown by the fact that 
shadows thrown by the lunur. moun- 
tains are seen black, whereas, did an 
atmosphere exist, they would vary in 
tensity. Also, when the moon passes 
over astar the latter flashes out sud- 
denly; if there were an atmosphere, 
the star would be seen precisely as 
our sun when sinking. The moon has 
no water, for if she had, andif even a 
shallow atmosphere existed, the wa- 
ter §would be raised into the latter, 
andincrease or decrease the streaks 
or marking which appear on the great 
floors.§ In answer to the question: 
Where then has the watergone? four 
suggestions are made. The first is 
that a comet carried away the lunar- 
oceans and atmosphere.; The second, 
that the surface is :covered with 
frozen snow. ‘The objection to the 
latter is that there is no sign of the 
whiteness which would then appear, 
for, in fact, the color of the moon is 
about that of weather-beaten brown 
sand, The third idea is that the 
lunar oceans have been withdrawn 
into the substance of the moon; and 
the fourth is that the moon is egg- 
shaped, and that the centre of gravity, 
being displaced on the further side, 
has carried to that side the oceans 
andthe air of the moon, and that the 
side ofthe moon, never toward us may 
be a comfortable abode of life. 


! Professor 





A SEASONABLE ITEM, 
The following from the Belfast Journal 
is not a local but general application, and 
there is more fun in reading than in taking 
a hand in the actual business : 
House-cleaning was going on. He arose 
e.rly in the morning, put on his old clothes 
lugged one of the carpets into the yard 
and went at it. He banged it and whacked 
it with clubs, tickled it with switches and 
brushed it with brooms. Then he turned 
it over and did likewise tothe other side. 
Then he hoisted it on the clothes-line and 
did the same over again. His hands were 
blistered, his hair full of grit and his nose 
full of lint. He rolled up the carpet, lug- 
ged it into the entry and set it down, with 
the mental resolve that “he be d—d if he 
skook another one.” Just then the wo- 
man who lived in. the other part of the 
house appeared with the query : 
“Doctor, what in the world have you 
been doing with my carpet ?” 
It was as true as that Job had boils, 
that he had been shaking his neighbor's 
carpet. Just fancy that excavator of 
molars a-tearin around saying over cuss 
words, 





—-I 


TALL CANDLESTICKS, 

A verdant emigrant, who had lived in a 
country town from his birth, arrived in 
New York a few nights since, and was 
sauntering up Broadway. In amazement 
he stared at the lamp-posts, and exclaim- 
ed; “Oh, begorra, what big candlesticks 
they have ip this country?” 
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THE BELLS OF LIMERICK 


The old bells that hung in the tower 
ofthe Limerick Cathedral were made 
bya young Italian after many years 
of patient toil. He was proud of his 
work, and when they were purchased 
by the prior of a neighboring convent, 
near the Lake of Como, the artist in- 
vested the profits of the sale ina pret- 
ty villa on the margin of the lake, 
where he could hear their Angelus 
music wafted from the convent cliff 
across the waters at morning, noon, 
and night. Here he intended to pass 
his life; but this happiness was de- 
nied him. In one of those feudal 
broils which, whether civil or foreign, 
are the undying worm in a fallen 
land, he suffered the loss of his all; 
and when the storm passed he found 
himself without home, family, friends, 
and fortune. ‘The convent had been 
razed to the ground, and the chefs-d, 
@uvre of his handiwork, the tuneful 
chime whose music had charmed his 
listening ear for so many happy days 
of his past life, hud been carried away 
toa foreign land. He becamea wan- 
derer. His hair grew white and his 
heart withered before he again found 
a@ resting-place. In all these years of 
bitter desolation the memory of the 
music of his bells never left him; he 
heard it in the forest and in the 
crowded city, on the sea, and by the 
banks of the quiet stream in the basin 
of the hills; he heard it by day, and 
when night came, and troubled sleep, 
it whispered to him soothingly of 
peace and happiness. One day he 
meta mariner from over the sea, who 
told hima story of a wondrous chime 
of bells he had heardin Ireland. An 
intuition told the artist that they 
were his bells. He journeyed and 
voyaged thither, sick and weary, and 
sailed up the Shannon. The ship 
came to anchor in the port near Lim- 
erick, and he took passage in a small 
boat for the purpose ofreaching the 
city. Before him the tall steeple of 
St. Mary's lifted its turreted head 
above the mist and smoke of the old 
town. He leaned back wearily, yet 
with a happy light beaming from his 
eyes. The angels were whispering to 
himthat his bells were there. He pray- 
ed: “Oh, letthem sound mea loving 
welcome. Just one note of greeting, O, 
bells! and my pilgrimage is done?” 
It was a beautiful evening. The air 
was like that of his own Italy in the 
sweetest time of the year, the death of 
the Spring. The bosom of the river 
was like a broad mirror, reflecting the 
patines of bright gold that flecked the 
blue sky, the towera, and the streets 
of the old town in its clear depths, 
The lights of the city danced upon the 
wavelets that rippled from the boat 
as she glided along. Suddenly the 
stillness was broken. From St. Mary’s 
there came ashower of silver sound, 
filling the air with music. The boat- 
men rested on their oars to listen, 
The old Italian crossea his arms and 
fixed his streaming eyes upon the 
tower. Thesound of his bells bore to 
his heart ali thesweet memories of his 
buried past; home friends, kindred, 
all, At last he was happy—too hap- 
py to speak, too hgppy to breathe. 
When the rowers sought to arouse 
him, his face was upturned to the 
tower, but his eyes wereclosed. The 
poor stranger had breathed his last. 
His own che/s-d’ cenvre had rung his 
“passing bell.” —darper’s Magazine, 





A TERFIFIC HURRICANE, 





The Philippine Islands, which have 
been recently visited by aterritic hur- 
ricane, with a reported loss of two 
hundred and fifty lives, are under the 
restrictive dominion of Spain. The 
group consists of not far from 1,200 
islands, four of which are very large. 
The population is estimated at 6,000- 
wo. Only four ports are open te for- 
eign shipping, and the trade of Ameri- 
cais almost entirely with the capital 
city, Manila. If dispatches received 
are correct, the ravages of the tornado 
were mostly contined to the southern 
portion of the island of Luzon, and 
Manila is many miles distant from 
that section. 





Mr. Max Muller has been offered a 
professorship in Florence at. a higher 
salary than ever offered before to a 
professor in Italy, 
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.SEAL SKINS. 


When the seals have reached the 
killing-ground, they are allowed a cer- 
tain time to rest. and cool, after which 
about: on. hundred are driven to- 
gether into an inclosure, and the fit- 
test are selected for slaughter. The 
others are allowedto go downto the 
nearest water, whence they at once 
make their way back tothe sea. The 
instrument of destruction is a long 
club of hard wood, with which the 
animals are struck a violent blow on 
the head. One is usually sufficient, 
A long, sharp knife is then thrust into 
the vitals, and the carcass laid aside, 
and so on until about one thousand 
have been slain, when the work of 
skinning commences. When taken 
off, the skins are salted, and sent 
home in that condition. On arrival 
here, they are properly cured; and 
then comes the preparation needed 
for their conversion into what is popu- 
larly called “seal-skin.” It is difficult 
to conceive how that beautiful article 
ofdress can ever be manufactured out 
of the very unattractive object the 
skin presents at this juncture. It is 
hard and unyielding as a board, and 
the stiff, coarse hairs cover the fur so 
completely that its very eixstence 
might be unsuspected. In the trade 
afull-aged male is called a “wig;’ 
a female, “‘clap-match;” males not 
quite so old “bulls;” the half-grown 
of both sexes, “‘yearlings;’’ the young 
of nearly a year old “gray” or “‘sil- 
vered pups;” and before their coats 
are changed to this shade, “‘black 
pups.” The problem to be solved is 
how to separate the under-fur. For 
many years each individual hair was 
plucked out severally, at, of course, a 
vast expenditure of time and money, 
untila lucky accident revealed to the 
dressers the fact that the roots of the 
hair were more deeply seated than 
those of the fur. Now, therefore, af- 
ter preliminary preparation, the skins 
are laid, hair downward, upon a 
wooden block with a curved surface, 
and pared down witha knife until the 
roots of the hairs have been cut 
through, and the skin is very little 
thicker than a kid glove. All the 
coarser hair canthen be brushed off 
with the hand, leaving the fur, which 
isthen seen to be arranged in small 
curls, of alight brown color, varying 
slightly in shade in the different 
parts, In consequence nearly all 
“seal skin” is dyed before itis sold, 
and in the process of dyeing the curls 
untwist themselves, and the fur be- 
comes smooth andready for use. The 
profits made in dealingin furs must 
be worth having. The value of each 
skin that leaves the Prybiloy Islands, 
now our main source of furs, is trifling. 
The Government of the United States 
imposes, it is true, a revenue tax of 
$2a skin, to which must be added the 
cost of the maintenance of an estab- 
lishment in so remote a spot; but 
even after all allowances have been 
made for this and other expenses in 
Europe, the price demanded for a 
jacket must still be regarded as ex- 
travagant.—Contemporary Review, 





A FEW evenings since a venerable 
dame, of Hibernian descent, accent, 
and extent,entered the telegraph office, 
at Taunton, Mass., stating her wish to 
send amessageto herson ina neigh- 
boring city. Whereupon the obliging 
operator asked if he should write it 
for her; to which she hesitatingly re- 
sponded, “Av ye plaze, Mister, Pll do 
it meself, forJames knows me hand- 
writing.” 





A youngster, while warming his 
hauds over the kitchen fire, was re- 
monstrated with by his father, who 
said: “Go ’way from the stove, the 
weather isnot cold.”? The little fellow, 
looking up demurely at his stern 
parent, replied: I “ain’t heatin’ the 
weather; Iam warming my hands,” 

a 

The ignorant peasants, when first 
enlisted in the army andnavy of Italy 
are bathed, uniformed, and taught to 
read and write, The primer is thrown 
jn withthe weapon,according to Prus- 
sian tacties, and it has proved of great 
utility. When mustered out, the sol- 
diers and marines go home with toler- 
ably enlightened heads to instruct 
their neighbors and families, 


CONJUROKS OF INDIA, 

The conjurors of India are yet more 
remarkable than the snake charmers, 
and nothing done by professional im! 
tators here canrival the neatness of 
the best tricks shown by these naked 
and laughing vagabonds. 

With absolutely no paraphernalia, 
and only the doorstep or the gravel 
path fora platform,they deceive every 
sense, and can outwit the most prac- 
tised observer who has not bought the 
secret of their art. 

The best illusions of our “prestidi- 
gitateurs” are borrowed from them, the 
famous basket trick, the fish or ducks 
produced in water from nowhere, the 
child or man suspended in the air, the 
tendrils which creep along the ¢;round 
ata sign, and the chatties which roll 
hither or thither untouched, or with- 
out fire emit smoke, or are suddenly 
full of water and as suddenly empty— 
all these towrs de force will be shown 
without a rag of garment to aid the 
deception, or any apparatus but a few 
old baskets and red and white cloths. 
No doubt the Prince of Wales saw the 
always ‘astonishing coup of the mango 
tree, which is made to grow out of 
nothing, to bud, to put forth leaves, 
and to produce fruit before the amazed 
eyes of the spectators. 

Andif these tricks have, no doubt, 
some very simple explanations, there 
are others occasionally shown which 
have never received the attention they 
deserve—feats some of them ordinari- 
ly witnessed by Anglo-Indians and 
others, some testified to by reputed 
writers, such as the things related by 
Jacolliot as seen at Benares. 

Among similar strange exhibitions 
there exists, we believe, the solemn 
government record of the feat shown 
by a fakir of Kangra in the Punjab, 
who, inthe presence of Runjeet Singh’s 
court andthe British resident,allowed 
himself to be buried alive, having, it 
was said, learned some secret way of 
suspending respiration. According to 
he account,this man was interred,and, 
wheat was sown over his grave, which 
grew, ripened, and was reaped under 
a guard, after which, the earth being 
reopened, the fakir was taken forth, 
and by processes directed by his 
frieuds, restored to active life. “Ju. 
deus Apella’”’ andothers may find it all 
seriously relatedin official documents; 
and, in any case, such an instance 
shows what some of these Hindoo con- 
jurors pretend toeffect. Intruth the 
juggling performed by some of the 
Bazigahs of the Northwest is so as- 
tounding that the mere description of 
it would appear too incredible, letting 
alone any attempt at explanation.--- 
Once a Week, 





PILTSBURG'S SUBTERRANEAN FIRE. 


The Allegheny (Pa.) Mail says:— 
“The Board of Fire Commissioners, 
the Chief Engineers of the Deprtment 
and City Engineer Dempster yester- 
day visited Herron’s Hill, inthe Thir- 
teenth ward; and examined the locali- 
ty of the tire that is consuming the 
coal therein. It was found that the 
mouths of two coal pits openiag on 
thirty-third street, where the tire is 
progressing, had been closed by the 
cutting down of the supports, thus 
dropping masses of stone and earth 
from above. This has been done to 
prevent a draught of air from reach- 
ing the fire; yet, while it might be 
supposed that the openings were her- 
metically sealed, evidence to the con- 
trary was made manifest by the issue 
of smoke therefrom, There was no 
other indications of the consumption 
and destruction going on. Here is 
one of the difficulties:—The fire has 
been progressing now over a year, and 
the question is how far has it pro- 
gressed. The general opinion is that 
a shaft or trench must be dug in its 
rear and the fire thus stayed. How 
far back from the street his digging 
should be done is‘the question, It is 
believed that the fire isnot only pro- 
gressing eastward toward the reser- 
voir, but also southward toward the 
Minersville car stables, and = in 
both directions there isdanger of great 
damage.” 





Lowell, Mass. is thus early in the 
field with her Fourth of July orator, 





Benjamin F, Butler is his name, 








A CHINES E DINNER, 


The small tables were furnished 
with saucers, little bowls, a china- 
ware spoon, anda pair of chopsticks 
for each person. The dinner was com- 
posed of everything except beef and 
mutton, which are seldom eaten by 
natives inthe part of China referred 
to; the staple materials for their 
dishes are pork, fowl, and _ fish, all 
kinds of vegetables, sea-weed, fungi, 
ete. Everything, be it noted, is boiled, 
and comes to the table in the form of 
soup, stew, or haricot. The table is 
served by each person having put be- 
fore hima “‘portion’’ of whatever the 
“course” may be; but there is oftena 
large dish placed in the centre, and 
also dishes of condiments, into which 
alldip their chopsticks. It is impos- 
sible to attempt a description of the 
numberless dishes composing the 
feast, but the writer mentions one ‘‘to 
which justice was always done. It is 


made from what in England are only | 


used to pelt unpopular candidates at 
elections. What process they undergo 
before coming to the table is unknown, 
but they appear like hard-boiled,black 
eggs, stewed in some very palatable 
sauce,anud are really excellent.” A 
dinner of the kind alluded to often 
extends to thirty or forty courses, and 
lasts three or four hours. Rice-wine, 
hot and very tasteless, is constantly 
handed round in tiny cups, and the 
Chinese drink a good deal of it,though 
they very rarely become intoxicated. 
They merely get excited in manner 
and flushed in the face. Oddly enough, 
the crowning dish of the repast isa 
huge bowl of plain boiled rice. It is 
said that this prevents any evil effects 
from excess either of ecatingor drink- 
ing—sobers you,in fact, and sends 
you away from the table with a clear 
intellect.—Chamber’s Journal. 
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HOW LONG TO SLEEP. 

The fact is that aslife becomes con- 
centrated and its pursuits more eager, 
short sleep and early rising become 
impossible. We take more sleep than 
our ancestors; and we take more bé- 
cause we want more. Six hours’ sleep 
will do very well for a mason or brick- 
layer, or any other man who has no 
exhaustion but that produced by 
manual labor; the sooner he takes it 
after his labor is over the better. But 
for the man whose labor is mental, 
the stress of work is on his brain and 
nervous system, and for him who is 
tired in the evening with a day of 
mental application, neither “early to 
bed nor early to rise’ is wholesome. 
He keeps letting down to the level of 
repose. The longer the interval be- 
tween the active use of the brain and 
his retirement to bed, the better his 
chance for sleep and refreshment. 
To him an hourafter midnight is prob- 
ably as good as two hours before it, 
andeven his sleep will not so quickly 
and completely restore him as it will 
his neighbor who is physically tired. 
He mustnot only goto bed later, butlie 
longer. His best sleep probably lies 
in the early morning hours, when all 
the nervous excitement has passed 
away, and he is in absolute rest. 





JHE Oniy indians remainingin Aan- 
sas that preserve their tribal relation 
are the Pottawatomies, numbering 
about 700, and occupying a reservation 
ten miles square. They have a $7,006 
school house,anda number of well 
improved farms. Each Indian re- 
eeives from the Government $52 in 
money, yearly, which is the proportion 
of interest on funds accumulated by 
and forthe benefit of the tribe, and is 
a perpetual annuity. 





Ar Eton College the study of music 
has lately been made compulsory for 
allthe boysinthe fourth and higher 
classes. In the public schools of 
England it has beentaught from the 
beginning. 

oe 

Earl Fitzwilliam proposes to give 
strikers a severe lesson. The colliers 
struck for higher wages nine months 
agoat his Rothenham pits,Eng., which 
were then closed. They now want tore- 
sume work on the owner's original 
terms, but the Earl declares that the 
collieries shall not be re-opened during 
his lifetime, The Earl is sixty years of 
age, 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following is a recapitulation of the pub-|~ 
lic debt statement: 
Wacnixoton, February Ist 1876 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST 
Pied es cont Wondaccccsc snssccscorsst BETA01, 90 08 








Priccipal....cccccoec+cocsea esseeces ni 700,603 600 00 
Inter: St co.cscccecccccss. coccscoe 27, 828,745 45 
N¥BT BRARING INTER FET IN LAWFUL W'NtY. 
Nivy Pension Fund at S$ per cent.. $14,000,000 00 
Tnterect........cccseeee coscecccsccsoes 35,000 00 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY 
Principal ... ee.cess..sseeeeses ve $9,269," 60 °6 
Taterest....-seeese Oecescreee coe cece 255,250 O4 
DEBT BEARING NO INTSREST. 
O14 demand an! Legal-tender notes..... $571,841,607 ‘0 
Certific ites of Dep Sit wee... s-cecseecee 10,600,000 00 
Fractions! currency .. erecerees 45,964,3 2 16 
Coin certificates..0....+... -eeece coe tee 34,10 400 0 
Principal . + tee $492, 410,98) 66 
Uvclaimed Interest... 20,234 84 
TOTAL DEBT. 
Principal ....ccseerees cee scoces+s0-G2,216 208,749 92 
Tuterest.cocccos cerceccsecsscccrses - 28,140,231 33 





Total Dedt..coce ccccreccrceseeees$2,214,426,981 25 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY 


$73,601,°61 41 
11,992,580 04 


Coin > 
Currency pare 
Speci} ‘deposit. heli tr “yedemption of 

certificates of — as provided by 


40,600,000 60 
ceeee cocerrcrscccceceone “$126, 193,901 45 
DEBT L¥38 CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


—— 09 £0 
2,119,832, 195 27 
Decrease of debt during past month ...... #1, 59, 154 47 
Decrease of debt since June 3th, 1675... 10, 55,686 2 


Total ..o.-0+ 


February Ist, I876...00-+00+ seeteoere 
January Ist, 1576 ccecece 


BONDS I SUED TO PACIFIO RAILWAY © ’MPANIES, IN 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
$64,623 512 0° 


323,117 ‘6 
30,141,513 06 


Principal outstanding.... 
Interest accrue! ani not yet ‘paid. 
Interest paid by the United States. 
Interest repiid by the sana sarees of 
muls, &e 
Balance of interest. paid ‘by the “Waited 
States 


seeeeeee 


6,669,033 76 
poatustseags 23 472,479 30 
@Locky is tHe Bany whose Mamma uses 
Guevn’s Suteuvur Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rash, 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which this 
cooling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes ia 
daily contact. 


| 
Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. 


Cause—Hitx's Harr Dye. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
HARRISON & CO 











Proprietors. 


Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramento Streets, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE = 


Wis TOE: chee sees cnvesvceeses - $3.00 
Six MontTss ..... ee ee jane ee 
Get DAM < .ccatdccsccesscssvecces cecose BROOD 





Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo, & Co., 
at our risk. 





Annual Report of the 
Alameda Silver Mining Company. 





Capital Stock TWO MILLION DOLLARS, all of which 
was issued for purchase of mineral lands and other prop- 
erty necessary for its busincs*, and in payment thereof, 
and none of the stock paid forim cath. Amourt of ex- 
isting debts 0 not exceed One Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars. 

Da‘ed in New York, Januiy lOth, 1876. 

W. H. MAILLER, ) 
JOS. WILDE, 
‘A. QUEREAU, j 

W. H. MAILLER, being duly sworn, says that he is 
the Presidert of the Aiameda Silver Miuing Company 
ani that the above report is true. 

Swo.n before me this tenth day of January, 1876. 

Cuas. Epcar Mitter, Notary Public. 


Majority of Trustees. 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


EVOTEDTO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW [YORK CITY 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 


as” The Gua of respectable Rawen 





Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 


in this column, on , favorable terr ms. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Bankers, 
59 W all Street. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 


Bankers, 
__ 59 Liberty Street. 


"MORTON, BLISS & CO.,, 


Bankers, 
3 Broad Str eet. 


‘FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers 
5 Nassau Street. 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


KNOBLA UCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 
Bankers, 


37 Broad Street. 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Riew n Brothers & Co., 


‘Greenebaum, Brothers & Co., 


eae Opdyke & Co., 


A. J. F. ‘VAN DEVENTER, 
New York ae Sick pea, 
Railroad peers & Seiaes, 


Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT 
Gag and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold | 
Special Attention given to Securities of 
Defaulting Companier. Loans Negotiated. 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 


Time Loans Necotiatep. 


RePeRs, BY PERMISSION, TO Messrs, M. K. Jesup, Paton 
& Co., New York; Messrs. Soutter & 0., New York; 
John 8. Norris, Esq., President First Navional Bank, Bal 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank 
alia. 


43 Pine Street NEW YORK, 


THNICoy 
d&Co: 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 





H. O. Williams & ¢ Co., 
Bankers, 


49 W all Street. 


abs ENGLAND, — 
‘THE CITY BANK, 


Threadneedle Street! 
_ Lonpon, ENG. 


KENTUCKY. 
Morton, ¢ Green & Quiclev 


Bankers, 
_Loutsvitn BE, K .; 


LOUISIANA. 


} 


— | N. B.—Inves'ment securities, our speciality for 24 years 


$ 





E. H. LEVY, 
Broker, 
Sew Orveans, La. 


_ MARYLAND. 
WM. FI SHER & SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Rauttiwore, Mp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THOMAS J. LEE & HILL, 
Stock Brokers, 
_ Boston, Mass. 








_PENNSY LVANI A. 


Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Brokers, 
PuILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co, 


Caldwell 


(Suaccessora to Lucyp Catpw x1. & Co. 
BANKERS, 


TYRONE CITY, 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa 


TEXAS. 


“RAGUET & FRY, 


Bankers, 
MARSIIAL L, TEXAS. 


~ JOHN TWOHIG & co., 
Bankers 
San ANTONIO, ‘TEXAS. 


VIRGINIA. 











Stock Brokers. 





VIVE DOLLARS PER 45NUM in Advance 


aT 


Ricumonp, Va. 





R. H. MAURY & CO., T R. AGNEW, 


43 Pine Street, N. Y., 
HAVE FOR SALE, ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 
: STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY RONDs, 
RAILROAD LONDS, 
AND OTHER CHOICE SECURITIL 


AYING 10 To a PER CENTD., 
tNrEREST ALWAYS PROMP PLY PALL 





“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, St.. N.Y. 


PRICE. 82.00. 


ABERDEEN 








in RED and BLUE, from 45 
sup, tor any port of America, 

INSCKIPLIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


$5 to $20". 





day. 
of ‘govt people of both sexes, young 
ind old, make more money at work for us, in thelr 


business elsewhere, until vou have learned what we offir 


— |G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





Partits 
wanting 
ge 
subs: = wv the 


GEORGIA: FLORIDA 


— about Geoigia or Flonda, should 
o@ni>G News, published at Savannana, Ga, Dei #10. 
Wedly, #2 per annum. Adveitisers desinug customers 
in these States, should use its columns, If ws the best 


Acents. Adlress 1. tl ESTIGLL, Sasannah, Ga, 


. | Railroad or Express Companies. 


Polished Granite Monuments, gg 


free on board | 


from JOHN W. LaGGE 


Agents wanted. All classes | 


ow in | 


localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We otfer employment that will | 
pay handsomely for every hour's work. Full particu. | 
lars, terme, &c.. seat free. Send us your address at one, 
Don’t del: ty. Now is the time. Dow’t look tt work or 


paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on reccipt o | 


61 to $1 Washington Street, New Yous. 


Vv 1c K? eS) 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


arc the best the world produces. hey are 
planted by a million people in America, and 
the result is, beantitul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables, A Priced Catalogue sent free to ail 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 


‘|Plower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beantifol work of the kind in the 
world. It contains vearly 150 pages, hundreds 
of fine illustrations and rour Curomo Piar s 
oF F Lowexrs. beartifally drawn and colored from 
nature, Price 35 cts in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 


This is a beautiful Qaarterly Journal, tinely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number, Price only 
(25 ets. for the year, The first number for 1476 
| just issued, Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS, 


C } The True Cape Cod Cran erry, 

*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 

C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Veaches A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &ec., and FRESIL 
FLOV-ER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all noveltics will be sent gratis to any 
plain address 25 sorts of either Flower 
Garden, Trec Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Sceds, for $1.vu, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WITOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wented. 

R. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


{and Seed Warehous’ Plymouth, Mass. 
Established 1842, 

















.| ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO. 


115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 
Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the larg ast 
| Offisial Size, and of any size, patte n, 
shape, or quality, including White or Bine 
‘Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
All 
,well made and gummed in the best map- 
ner. Samples given when ) requested. 





ECONOMY ! UTILITY! ' 


GH Ink tor 100 years trom the 


Magic Inkstand 


Auy color sent postpaie, on receip 
of Two DoLuans oy 
Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
GZs~ Send tor Circula iconta:ning 
teatimoniala. 








R. Cc, 





B.'L. BABBIYT'S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


I have recently pertected a new method of packing my 
Potush, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
cuating of which will saponify, and does cot injure ihe 
Soup. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls, 
and in +o other way. Directions in bnglish and German 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT;, 





profit, HE’S 





Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, s, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is 39 
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Se OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











ANCHOR LINE. 
CARRYING U. 8. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
ELYSIUA.....+.-+e0eeeee+e--Saturday, Feb. 5, at 1 P. M. 
CALIFORNIA. «Saturday, Feb. 12, st 7 3u +, M. 
ANCHORIA.... ~+--Saturday, Feb. 19, at 1P. M 
ETHIOPIA .... os-+.--+ee. Saturday, Feb. 26, at 7 A. M. 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST? : . 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 »nd $80, currency. 






INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 
62" Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor«. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 








aa 


‘ CUNARD LINE , 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every weex—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Berond Class, £18. 

By Steamers C 
Ouineas, 


FROM NEY VOLE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ommodation. 

Mkomure Tiekets on favorable terms 
1, Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional.§ 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 
| Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
ell parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N.¥ 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOT TDS 


arrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
ling to dati 





Rese apply at the Company’s 








Emigration and Foreign Exchange : 


OFFICE! 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest gares by® 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK, — 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
‘00 in gold) on each of ita Veersels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 










. Tons. 
CANADA,....0000.04276 
GREECE .... 4310 
THE QUEES 4470 


ENGLAND.. 
HELVETIA. 
ERIN... 000--see00 4040 

One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
er ee. ont fortnightly to Leake direct from 
ew York. 


Cabin passage to Live Le scecceccsersccrese$i0 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpoo! and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardifl, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Kotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 





nm. 

‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

to* further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

- W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW York, 


For NASSAU, N. P,, 
Carryine the U.8. and British Mails. 





The next three departures will be as fullows: 


From New York, via Savanneh, Ga., January 18tb, 
January 25th and February &tb. 


INSURANCE. 


DIVIDENDS. 








MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


(ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 
H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


J. 


OFFICE OF THE} 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 Broabway, ™ ¥V., 


Corner of Cedar Street. 





LW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TILE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
tt. Jar 1, 





$88,073 19 





to Dec. 31, 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 86 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums m irked off as earned during the 

Period 48 Al.OVE.cccreccsccccccecccccescoes $819,337 1 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same petiod.......$701,382 50 

tKteturn Premiums,,.. $64,671 08 

THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank .coee.cecceeeececee $59,139 23 

United States and other stocks...482,267 50 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 








Premium Notes and Bills Receivanple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Rewwsurance and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at.oc. ssacee 


126,646 68 
qretdiiialaas 72,078 21 
Total Assets..c. socccsccccccscoccccccs $1,002,391 15 


SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o: 
their legal representatives, co and after TUESDAY, the 
ist day of February vext. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 1875, which may Le entitled to partict 
pate, certificates for which will be issued om and afte 
(TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 

By order of the Board. 





1TRUSIEES: 


THUS. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALT, 
GHORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER II. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN H. CLARK, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFFP, 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, 

G. D. I. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, 


The profits of the Company revert to) ,° 


OFFICE OF THE 


»= o > ww, 
36 WMLL STREET, J. ¥. 
NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the J1st December, 187°, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 
Outstanding premiums December 3ist, 1S74.. $224,717 75 
Premiums received from January I:t to De- 
Comber 3} 4, I8Ti.ccccccccccccocessc: cesses 





1,146,321 3° 


Total Premiums..ce. os-cosececeecse+ $1,571 ,0%) 








Amount of premiums earned from January a 
Ist to December Sist, 1875........ seee.. $1,169,745 3° 
Less return premiuMs........ceceee... 000s 61,424 02 
«oas$', 107,718 65 


Net earned premiums. .......-ee0- 
Paid during the same period : » 

missions, Expenses and Ke-Insurance, iess 
GAIVAZES coerce snescccccercccsocssseessee.s 


872,605 17 


$229,115 19 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August let.....ce.....ceeeseees $25,00 00 
Paid cash rebat: ment to dealers. ..$137,°95 Ll 
Tio Company has the following Assets : 


Cash in banks ........-ceeee. e+e $3°,656 18 
United Staies, State, Bank 
«voee 418,°59 00 


other Stocks. .. Seren4n 
{nterest ive on Investments . 7, 2316 
Preminm Notes and Premiuma in 

i ve ND al 


an 
scrip of other companies ..e.cee. 71,945 00 

___ 91,028,625 65 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER OV NT. will 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal represe 2tatives 
on and after 1UEKSDAY. lebruary Ist, 1876. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 














JAMES FREELAND, 
3AMUEL WILLETS, 
2OBERT L, TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYR 
JAS. D. FISH JOSK?H SLAGG 


<L1 WOOD WALTER, 
D. CULVEN MURRAY, 
4AMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY 
N. L. MCORRADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 3 
J EPH WIL)«TS, WILLIAM B. SCOrT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDE?, RENKLY DeRIVE*A. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
AKCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEKMAN, 
Second Vice-President, 
©, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


JUHN S. WILLIA 
CHARLES DIMON, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JAMFS DOUGLA 





STEEL PENS. 


— | 








MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, Englana. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


[STEEL PENS.| 


These lens ave comprised m 15 numbers ; of the Nu» 
sr One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing. 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cele: 
wated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
voint. For sale by the trade generai’y. 
GH To accommodate those who may wish to try thes 
Hens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
sumbers, by mail on receip of 25 cenis. 











Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| 


THIRTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


CEBHARD 


' 
Fire Insurance Company, 
141 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, January 27\h, 1876° 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT,, 

payable on the first day of Februsry next. 
JOUN RK, SMITH, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ST. NICHOLAS 


Nnsurance Company, 
166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876, 
CAPITAL (all invested im U.S. Bonde)...... 
ASSETS January Ist, 1376 22. csecescerceeee 221,794 OL 
The usual Semi Annual D.vidend of FIVE PER CENT 
has been declared, payable February Ist. 7 
JACOB DU BOIS, S cretary. 


| 








APPLETONS’ — 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en every subject 
Printed from new type, and illust®ated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Mays. 

The work onginally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLoprpia was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has ettained 
ali parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
wiuch have taken place in every branch ot science, litera~ 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and } ublishersts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aiid to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of d-scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
incustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars aud conseguent re.o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
pecuhar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the da 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial aud industria! activity has been Commenced. 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge bave 
been made by the inéefatigable expiorers of Atrica. 
‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have Lrought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ove is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanert and authentic history. 

in preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest pessible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions 10 the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and origmal record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 
ihe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming io 
tact a new Cyclopredia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with 9 far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
bave been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 
‘The illustracions which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction ratha: 
than embeilishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 13 
enermons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its higb character 
‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
iarve octavo volumes, each containing about S00 pages, 
sully jliustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING, 

In extra Cloth, per VOlecc.coccccccsccscseee$d 00 

In Library Leather, per Vol... cccccecccees 6 U0 

In Half Turkey Morocco, pet vol..c.eeeee0. 7 00 

In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol......+... 8 00 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Full Russia, per Vol....scsscececcceseoesl0 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompiction, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing typ?, i" ustrations, ctc., w''l te sent gratis, oo 
upplicacion. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wonted. 
Addin ss the Pyblishers, 


b. APPLETON & CO., 








IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 





AMOSKEAG 
Manutacturing Company, 
MANCHESTSR, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 





PRANC©IS PAYSON, 4 
JEMULIAL READ, STEPHEN L, MERCHANT 
HEO, W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 

THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President, 


FRANKLIN EDSON. 


_ 





MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 South Street, New Yorg, 


WitLovenny Powk11, Secretary. 


Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 
TURBINE 


WHBSLS, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 





4, STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H. 





519 & 55L Broadway, NEI VORRK, 


OFFICES TO LET, 
WITH ALL THE M‘DERN IMPROVEM 
SPLEND!D LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
for Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Compames, 

IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 78 as BU 
BROADWAY, 


Vos. 5,7, 17, 19, $4, 36,49,53 NEW STREET. 
Nus. 4, 6,1), 17, 19, 41 & 38 BROAD STREET, 








Sos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLAUK. 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET. 


And Nos.4 and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 











